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MEXICO—THE CHURCH, AND PEACE. 


Tue time has now apparently arrived when it becomes important to con- 
sider what will be the results of the war being waged against the Spaniards 
in Mexico. When hostilities exist between two nations, even if they are 
but savage tribes, it may reasonably be expected, that some terms of accom- 
modation may, ultimately, be arrived at, and the interests of both parties 
promoted in restored peace. In the case of Mexico, however, it cannot be 
said that the nation is at war. The body of that unhappy nation consists 
of the remnant of the people conquered by the ancestors of their present op- 
pressors. ‘The lawless adventurers from Spain overran, and under circum- 
stances of great cruelty, subdued the empire of the Aztecs. The fortu- 
nate conqueror returned to Spain, and laid an empire at the feet of Charles 
V., from whom he, in return, received high honors. After three cen- 
turies of imperial rule, the authority of Spain was thrown off, and there re- 
mained not the restored freedom of the Aztec empire, but the anarchical 
contentions of the Spanish military. The state of affairs was no ways dif- 
ferent from what it was after the conquest, and before the weight of Span- 
ish imperial authority established something like order among the conquer- 
ing chiefs. The strife of Cortez and Narvaez, before the authority of the 
mother country took effect, was renewed in the persons of Iturbide, Victo- 
ria, Pedraza, Bustamente, Guerreo, that genius of evil— Santa Anna— 
and the host of chiefs whom the long war of independence had created, 
as soon as that authority was again thrown off. A powerful and intriguing 
priesthood had, however, grown up, to fan the flames of discord. During the 
three centuries of Spanish misrule, the nation had not grown in strength ; 
no public opinion was formed of a stability to curb the licentious soldiery. 
The colonial policy of Spain had been exerted only to make imperial rule 
necessary to the colonies; it was framed for that end, and to prevent 
any advancement in national characteristics. The Spaniards of Mexico, 
seeking to acquire wealth by oppressing the natives — exacting from 
them the proceeds of their labor, and compelling that labor—never 
amalgamated as with an equal race. 

What has been called independence, has only, in fact, been a removal of 
restraint upon the plundering propensities of the Spanish officials. The 
people did not become free; they only changed masters. Under the Span- 
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ish system, Mexico was governed by a viceroy, whose powers, equal to those 
of a sovereign, were checked only by the Court of Investigation; and he 
was liable to be called to account for his administration, on his return, or 
by the Court of Final Appeal in Mexico. The object of the government 
was to keep the country in the hands of Spaniards. The natives were con- 
sidered freemen, or vassals of the crown, but excluded from all offices of 
profit or trust. Native manufactures were discouraged or prohibited, to make 
the colonists dependent on Spain for their supplies. All ecclesiastical es- 
tablishments were wholly dependent upon the king. The growth of flax, 
hemp, the vine, and olive, was prohibited under severe penalties; and to- 
bacco was made a government monopoly ; coffee, cocoa, and indigo, were to- 
lerated only in such quantities as the mother country required ; and Mexico 
was known to the world only as a source whence Spain drew supplies of the 
precious metals, The system, of which these are some of the features, was 
rigorously enforced for three centuries. In all that time, Mexico was a 
blank among nations. The Indian, or native population, were but the 
slaves of the Spaniards, whose business was to oppress the country. The 
natives were regarded as of an inferior race by the white population, whom 
they, in their turn, regarded as their natural enemies, and against whom they 
continue to cherish the vindictive feelings inherited from their ancestors. 

To this day the creole is as proud of his ‘unmixed Castilian blood, as is the 
Indian hostile to the usurpers of his rights. The severe colonial policy of 
Spain, by keeping the country sealed against the trade of other nations, had 
prevented the people from arriving at a full knowledge of the extent to which 
they were oppressed. At length the insane government insisted on the 
search of all vessels sailing into western seas—a demand which brought 
upon them a declaration ‘of wat by England. The ocean immediately 
swarmed with English freebooters, who sw ept into her lap almost the w hole 
produce of the Spanish colbaiee—both Mexico and Peru. Spain sued for 
peace ; and, as a condition, Philip V. granted to England the right of ap 
plying the colonies with negroes, and permitted an ‘English vessel to trade 

to Porto Bello. By this means a new race of miserable beings was intro- 
duced into Mexico. At the same time the intercourse of the English be- 

gan to enlighten the colonists on the subject of the oppression they had en- 
dured. In 1765, Charles relaxed his system still more, but not sufficiently 
to prevent a most extensive contraband tr: ide, which continued for a length 
of time, and eminently aided in exciting diss: itisfaction among the colonists 
at the Spanish government; and to conciliate the higher classes, all the 

ports of Spain were thrown open to the colonists, but did not check the 
growing spirit of revolt among the native Indians, who still continued the 
slaves of the nobility. And w hen the insurrection broke out, in 1778, the 
Spaniards—heads of the church—backed by the mother-country, e: asily 
quelled it, until it again gathered head, and, in 1810, the native population 
again revolted under two priests—Hidalgo and Morelos—the latte r, the father 
of Gen. Almonte. The fierce hate of the natives to all Spaniards was very 
evident in this contest. 

The most remarkable feature in the case of Mexico, however, and that 
which, while it was the main cause of the success of the revolution, has also 
been an insurmountable difficulty in the way of establishing any re gul: ar go- 
vernment since the independence of the country, and will continue to “be 
the obstacle to any peace: we allude to the church establishment. This is 
probably the most powerful and wealthy hierarchy in the world, and is the 
only one which has retained its wealth untouc hed, since the days of Romish 
prosperity. It consists briefly, of the Archbishop of Mexico, and nine 
bishops, whose income is $540,000 per annum. There are ten cathedrals, 
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having 168 canons. The whole number of the clergy is about 7000, and 
the total annual income is given at $12,000,000 The property held by the 
church is now computed at $100,000 ,000, or about half what it was at the 
date of the revolution. This w ealth of the church is the source of most of 
the evils of Mexico. When the country was conquered, there is no doubt 
but that the desire to extend the influence of the cross was as strong as that 
for plunder, and every means was taken to convert the nativesy which was 
done in a very summary manner. The momenta Pagan temple fell into the 
hands of the conquerors, the golden ornaments were first taken for the use 
ofthe true church; its altars, and its gods were then overthrown, and the 
people compelled to bow down to the cross erected in their placé. The In- 
dians, ignorant of what was said, were forcibly baptised, and compelled to 
take the sacrament, while apostates were given promptly over to the tender 
mercies of the Inquisition. Peter of Ghent ‘affirmed, that ‘‘ his ordinary day’s 
work was from 8 to 10,000 souls.” In this manner, by force of arms, the forms 
of religion were substituted for those of Paganism, ‘and tithes exacted regu- 
larly, beyond which the holy fathers seemed to have troubled themselves but 
little. Paganism was, nevertheless, indulged in secretly, and to this day 
yet lingers among the natives. There is no doubt but the practice of cer- 
tain forms of religion for centuries has eradicated the remembrance of Pa- 
gan rites from a large portion of the people; but it is very doubtful whether 
they have the most remote idea of the meaning of the new forms. It re- 
sulted, however, that most of the vast wealth of the new world came into 
the hands of the church, and the establishment became the most splendid 
in the world. The Spanish king sought to keep its control in his own 
hands, and he appointed most of its “dignitaries, while its wealth was 
cherished by the Spanish ministry, because it afforded the means of pro- 
viding m: ignificently for the younger branches of families cut off from in- 
heritance under the law of primogeniture. ‘These laws have of late been 
abolished, as well as the power to collect tithes by compulsion. The clergy 
were natives of Spain, and for the most part unlearned, indolent, luxurious 
and dissolute. The wealth of the country was exacted from the people by 
every means of oppression. They were compelled to purchase bulls of con- 
fession, indulgences and other ecclesiastical papers, or lose the right of 
burial and have their property confiscated. This appertained to the corrupt 
dignitaries of the church. There existed, however, a large class of curas or 
village priests, who exercised a vast influence over the people. They lived 
among the serfs in the country humbly on their small salary of $100 or 
$200 per annum; and as theirs were offices that presented no field for 
ambition, they were filled by natives, creoles or those of mixed blood. They 
were ignorant, and therefore could not instruct their people; but in the 
constant exercise of their duties, they came to be looked up to as a 
sort of protectors against the oppression of the petty civil officers, and 
they collectively exerted an influence over the people far superior to any 
other power in the state. It was from this class of persons that the origina- 
tors of Mexican independence, Morelos, Matamoros and Hidalgo, eman: ated. 
These represent the democracy of the church, and as such, are ‘inimical to 
the oppressive splendor of the higher dignitaries. 

This powerful and wealthy hierarchy seems to have held but one policy 
during the violent changes which have convulsed the world, and ruined 
governments as well as church establishments everywhere else. This has 
been to preserve their vast wealth. For this every other consideration has 
been sacrificed, and the destiny of Mexico has repeatedly turned upon it. 
Since the declaration of indepen¢ dence, there have been seventeen revolu- 
tions in the Mexican government. The wealth of the state has been ex- 
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pended in the corrupt practices of the temporary governments, and in the 
civil strife of the chie he. Without industry and but little commerce, the 
national wealth was wasted away through bad government, and became con- 
tinually absorbed in the church, through the ‘be equests of those dying pos- 
sessed of property, until there is in fact no wealth or power in the state, 
except in the hands of the clergy, and these have steadfastly refused to part 
with a dollar for the service of the country. Thechurch has in fact become 
the state. It makes and unmakes governments at its pleasure ; and from its 
course hitherto, it would seem bent upon bringing about such a state of 
things as will make a monarchy connected with itself indispensable. ‘The 
war of independence would in all probability never have been successful, at 
Jeast not for a number of years, but for the decree of the Spanish Cortez in 
1820, ordering the sequestration of the Mexican church pro pe rty. This 
immediately aroused the church in opposition to the Viceroy; and when 
Iturbide, who had been the bitter enemy of the patriots, dese rted the royalist 
cause, he found himself supported by the clergy in the scheme to declare 
the country independent, and call F erdinand VII. to the throne. Through 
the intrigues of the clergy the rural priesthood were set to work to rouse the 
passions of the people, and finally the Viceroy was deposed. It is probable 
that the lower orders of priests and the people had, like the Indians of Peru 
under similar circumstances, but a very vague idea of the nature of the 
struggle, and supposed that in throwing off the yoke of foreign masters that 
they were to recover their own liberty. From the course of events, Iturbide 
succeeded through intrigue to procure himself named and elected emperor 
in 1822; and although the clergy generally approved the choice, as Ferdinand 
could not be had, the Archbishop of Mexico refused to be present at the cere- 
monies. His tyranny soon produced a revolt began by Santa Anna, who sur- 
rendered the command to Victoria. In his distress for money \Iturbide called 
upon the church to contribute its share, by which he lost their support and his 
crown, and the republican forces under Victoria and Negrete entered the ca- 
pital. The executive power was invested in Bravo, Victoria and Negrete. A 
meeting of congress was then held, and a constitution reported by com- 
mittee, on the model of that of the U nited States. This constitution was 
strenuously opposed by the clergy and military, although the first article 
provides that “ the religion of the Mexican nation is, and will be perpetua illy, 
the Roman Catholic Apostolic,” and prohibits all others, A curious pro- 

vision for a republican constitution! The clergy resorted to insurrection to 
prevent its adoption, and incited General Echavarri to revolt. He was, 
however, taken prisoner. Several states then arming themselves, threatened 
to secede from the confederacy unless the constitution was adopted, which 
was then done. At this juncture took place the great speculation in foreign 
stocks in the London markets; and the Mexican agents taking advantage 
of it, succeeded, in the year 1524, in getting two loans, amounting to 
$36,000,000. This made things go smooth ; and in January, 1825, Victoria 
was declared president and Bravo vice-president. The government being 
strong as long as the money lasted, congress attempted to curb the power 
of the church some ‘thing within democratic views, but without success. 

As soon as the independence was declared, hee masonry began to spread 
in Mexico, and in accordance with the bull of the Pope, the church caused 
a bill to be presented to congress to suppress it. This bill was rejected. 
The lodges, however, soon took the character of political factions. On one 
side the Escoces were in favor of monarchy, and Bravo, with Pedraza and 
others were its leaders; on the other, Victoria, Santa Anna, Zavala and 
Bustamente, headed the democratic lodges, called Yorkinos. Among these 
latter were the people, the rural clergy, subalterns of the army, and all opposed 
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to the high dignitaries of the church and aristocrats. This rivalry soon 
broke out into civil war; and Bravo raising a force, denounced Victoria, 
and, backed by the clergy, declared in favor of a consolidated government. 
The clergy, who had opposed the constitution, and whose property had been 
attacked by it, were particularly active for its overthrow. This resulted in 
the defeat and banishment of Bravo, The government of Spain taking ad- 
vantage of this state of things, attempted reconquest ; but Mexico was saved 
by procuring the services of Commodore David Porter, who commanded 
her marine of nineteen vessels through 1826-7-8-9, and captured great 
numbers of Spanish vessels with immense booty. Having lost one son and 
one nephew in the service, and had others wounded, he was rewarded by 
being obliged to leave the country to escape assassination. 

Victoria’s term expired in 1828; and he is the only president who went 
in and out of office by constitutional means. This was owing to the fact 
of the loans procured in London, and the services of Com. Porter. Pe- 
draza, of the church faction, through the means of the clergy, was elected 
to succeed him. Santa Anna placed himself at the head of the garrison of 
Jalapa, seized the funds of the state, and pronounced against the new go- 
vernment. After some difficulties, -his troops, headed by Guerreo, entered 
Mexico and deluged the city with blood. Congress then declared Guerreo 
president, and bustamente vice-president, and quiet was preserved for 
some months. As, however, Com. Porter had retired in disgust, a Spanish 
army, under Barradas, taking advantage of the defenceless state of the coast, 
landed at ‘Tampico, July, 1829, from Hav: ana, for the purpose of putting a 
Bourbon on the throne, supported by the church: He, however, surren- 
dered to Santa Anna. In Decembe t, Bustamente pronounced against 
Guerreo, who sent Santa Anna to oppose him. He, however, deserted to 
Bustament e, who, placed by him in power, immediate ‘ly became a central- 
ist. Guerreo in the meantime organized an arty and two years were spent 
in civil war, until he was caught and shot. Soon after, Santa Anna de- 
clared against Bustamente, but was defeated in a battle, and retiring to 
Vera Cruz, pronounced in favor of Pedraza, of the charch faction. This 
resulted in placing himself in power, in 1833. Then took place the great 
event in Santa Anna’s life. He had always been of the democratic faction 
and a federalist. Zavala, a member for Yucatan, brought in a bill to re- 
duce the revenues of the church, and the clergy offered him a large bribe to 
withdraw it, which he indignantly refused. They then applied directly to 
Santa Anna, who suddenly chi inged his policy and became a devoted cham- 
pion of the church—crushed Zavala’s bill, and sent him to Irance as mi- 
nister. The clergy immediately began to intrigue with congress, and won, 
by the force of corruption, many over to centralism, As, however, a majo- 
rity remained firm, Santa Anna dissolved congress by force; and in [835 
summoned another devoted to himself and the clergy. ‘This congress demol- 
ished the Constitution of 1824, and passed a law disarming the pe ople. San- 
ta Anna became Dictator, and the Mexicans were reduced to slavery. A mil- 
itary chief at the head of the army, and supported by the clergy, bade defiance 
to the people. The state of Texas was the first to resist this usurp: ation, and 
was invaded by Santa Anna in person, who was defeated and taken prisoner. 
He was released by a treaty which recognized the independence of Texas, 
with the Rio Grande as its southern boundary. He did not get back to 
Mexico until 1837. Meantime, Bustame nte had returned, placed himself 
in power, and repudiated the Texan treaty of Santa Anna. It was then that the 

‘rench, having long demanded, in vain, the payment of a debt, appeared off 
v era Cruz to enforce liquidation of their claims, but remained negotiating 
until 1839, Santa Anna being appointed to defend the coast, repaired to 
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his command. The French attacked and took the castle, when, in de- 
fending the town, Santa Anna lost a leg, and recovered his reputation. In 
1839, Yucatan revolted against Bustamente and the clergy, in favor of the 
Constitution of 1824. T hey succeeded in throwing off the power of the cen- 
tral government, and establishing a constitution by which all religions should 
be tolerated. 

In the meantime the national debt increasing rapidly, discontent spread, 
and Paredes pronounced against Bustamente in 1841. He was joined by 
Santa Anna, who again, in consequence, succeeded to power, which he re- 
tained as dictator, supported, for want of a government more to their views, 
by the clergy. It became ev ident, however, that some great convulsion 
was at hand, and a monarchial party was deve sloped, patronized by the 
Archbishop of Mexico. The forced loans and great expenses of the gov- 
ernment had disgusted the people, and in 1844 Paredes pronounced against 
the tyrant, overthrew and imprisoned him, in the castle of Perote, and Her- 
rera was appointed president. His administration was mild; ; and but a 
few months elapsed before a coalition of monarchists was , against him, 
under the archbishop, which resulted in placing Paredes in power. His 
tyranny soon became intolerable; one of his first acts being so to curtail 
the elective franchise, as to deprive the great body of the people of the 
right of sending deputies to the legislature. The national resources were 
now showing signs of utter exhaustion, and, driven by necessity, Paredes 
requested a loan of the clergy. He informed the archbishop thé it the yov- 
ernment had formally suspended payment, had curtailed the pay of all office rs, 
and that there was no alternative but to ask $2,400,000, in monthly instal- 
ments, from the church, to provide the means of resisting the invading 
army under Gen. Taylor. As this was a government ‘got up” by the 
church, the archbishop laid the request be = the chapter, who, after the 
lapse of several days, replied, ‘‘ that it was in opposition to the decrees of 
the Council of Trent, to part with church ies rty for secular purposes,” 
and therefore refused. In the meantime the press, which had been loud 
in its denunciation of the government, was suppressed, and a Journ al advo- 
cating monarchy started. Amidst accumulating evils the archbishop died 
suddenly, and his death was followed by outbreaks in favor of Santa Anna; 
but on the 16th June, 1846, Paredes was chosen ee and Bravo vice- 
president. In August a revolt broke out in favor of Santa Anna, who was 
invited to return, and did so immediately, having a pains from the United 
States executive. The Mexican provisional executive, Gen. Salas, then issued 
a decree for the re-establishment of the Constitution of 1824, and Santa 
Anna was invited to the supreme power, to which he was subsequently 
elected by the congress, which met in Dec. under the old Constitution.— 
Gomez Farias was elected vice-president. 

The next great difficulty was to provide means for carrying on the war. 
It became evident that there was no available property in the country, ex- 
cept r it held by the church; and through the exertions of Gomez F — 
Jan. 7, 1847, a bill was passed by congress to raise $15,000,000 by sale of 
Quack real property. Against this bill the archbis shop and his chapte r sent 
in a protest. 


Prorest oF THE VENERABLE ArRCHBISHOP’S CHAPTER AGAINST THE TAKING 
oF THE CHURCH PROPERTY. 


This Chapter having been informed, from an undoubted source, that the sove- 
reign congress has this morning approved of an Act for the taking possession of 
the church property, without losing a moment, for the preservation of those sa- 
cred rights charged upon them by the solemn Canons of the Church, have deter- 
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mined to direct to your Excellency this communication, with the object of mak- 
ing known that they cannot, in any manner, coincide with the measure entertain- 
ed in the above-named act, not daring to incur the ecclesiastical censures and pen- 
alties emitted at the end of the 11th chapter of the 2_nd session of the sacred 
Council of Trent, and reiterated in the third Mexican; and, in consequence, they 
hereby enter the most solemn protest against the Act now about to be sanctioned, 
only expecting from the piety of the Supreme Government, that the above-named 
disposition of the sacred Council of Trent, which comprehends all, whatever may 
be the dignity invested in them, and which inflicts the highest punishment upon 
those who disr egard it, may be fully respected ; obeying, likewise, the fundamen- 
tal law now reigning through the Republic, which guarantees the property of our 
ecclesiastical corporations. 

May it please your Excellency to make known to the most excellent Senor Vice- 
President, that these are the sentiments entertained by this Archbishop’s Chapter. 

We present to your Excellency the assurances of our distinguished considera- 


tion and esteem. (iod guard you many years. 
Hall of the Sacred Church of the Archbis shop’s Chapter of Mexico, Jan. 10, 


1847, 12 o’clock, noon. 
Feuix Osores, Fretrx Garcia SERALE, 


Jose M. Guzman, Jose M. Vasquez. 


This protest was followed by others from Puebla, Queretaro, and several 
interior states. The bill was, notwithstanding, passed, by a vote of 44 
to 35, 

The whole power of the priesthood was exerted to resist the law, and the 
popular mind was so excited by the clergy, that officials charged with the 
duty of levying upon the property, were assailed and driven off by the peo- 
ple. Farias, however, called the military to his aid, and seized the ring- 
leaders, as well as clergy, caught in the act of inciting rebellion. ‘The 
church excommunicated those who bought, and it was found impossible to 
sell. ‘The church then suspended its rites; the cathedrals and altars were 
hung with mourning; the masses, burials, marriages, and baptisms were 
omitted ; and the absence of the usual ceremonies produced a great sensation 
among a religious people, who cursed the government as the cause. Mean- 
time, the journals in the interests of the clergy denounced the execution 
and counselled rebellion, as the means of defeating a sacrilegious attempt to 
despoil the church, at the moment that the only army was being destroyed 
under the blows of Taylor at Buena Vista. This movement resulted in an 
i surrection, under Barragan, and the utter defeat of Farias, in relation to 
the Church Bill. The commotion was only quelled by the arrival of Santa 
Anna, with the dust of Buena Vista upon him, to be inaugurated president. 
The fallof Vera Cruz followed, and the reputation of Santa Anna again 
perished with the army he collected and exposed upon the heights of Cerro 
Gordo, to the blows of Gen. Scott; but he has been again made Dictator, 
without the power to make peace or to conclude a negotiation with foreign 
powers, 

In considering the progress of Mexico, since its separation from the mother- 
country, a rapid sketch of the leading features of whom we have attempted 
to make, one “‘great fact,” is apparent, viz: that there has been no steady 
power in the state, except that of the church; all else has been going ra- 
pidly to decay and dissolution. The hierarchy h: is been to the country very 
much like a sovereign power. The government has existed like a ministry 
in monarchical countries, only when its measures did not conflict with the 
views of the church as sovereign. Almost ev ery change has been brought 
about by the influence of the clergy ; and the government has invariably 
fallen when ecclesiastical property was attacked. It is also evident that 
the people of Mexico have not interested themselves in the matter. The 
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great mass of the population were ignorant Indians, who, having been slaves 
for three centuries, revolted against Spanish power ; and the scenes enacted 
under their first leader, Hidalgo, “ whose war-cry was death to the Gapu- 
chins,” afforded ample evidence that their enmity burns as strongly against 
the Creole Spaniards as the Europeans. When the church excommunicated 
Hidalgo, he laughed at their impotency, and showed his followers that the 
curses of Spanish bishops had no efficacy. 

In the war of independence, the Creoles succeeded, through the rural 
clergy, in identifying their cause with the natives; but it is evident, in the 
extreme apathy with which the revolutions of twenty- five years, as well as 
the present war, are regarded by the mass of the people, that they have long 
since discovered that “independence of Spain was not political freedom, 
and to the fears growing out of this fact, may be ascribed the law disarm- 
ing the population in 1535. A few soldiers have ch: inged the government, 

made and unmade constitutions, and extended or curtailed the elective 
franchise at their pleasure ; and in no case have the people evinced that 
they were cognizant of what was doing. 

At the date of the revolution, Mexico was free of debt—had a good 
trade, and protection to life and property might be said to exist. The na- 
tional wealth was great, and the commercial spirit was growing, and pro- 
mised soon to place that favored land above most others. All this is woe- 
fully changed. To the misfortunes growing out of the struggle with the mo- 
ther country, have come to be added the disasters of the war carried on by 
the insurgents among themselves; and as if to strike the final blow at the 
prosperity of Mexico, the Federal Congress decreed, in 1827, the expulsion 
of such of the European Spaniards as had escaped from satielne assassina- 
tiors.. With them disappeared the capitals of industry, the resources of 
commerce, the fortune of the country. Banished by a parricidal law, the 
principal merchants took refuge abroad, and there remained. Opulent 
proprietors, high functionaries, “the possessors of great riches, transferred 
these to England, France, Spain and the United States. Important ez- 
ploitations were suspended ; the fertile soil of Mexico, its metallic trea- 
sures, its admirable geographical position, its ports on the two oceans, 
became, in a great degree, sterile advantages. The national debt has 
swollen to more than $100, 000,000, of which the largest amount is due Eng- 
land. The provinces of Texas, Yucatan and California have been lost 
through the policy and frauds of the government; and not only is the 
credit of the government unequal to the procurement of a dollar of loan, but 
through the long absence of commercial enterprise, the devastation of civil 
war, and the insecurity of property, the national wealth has been exhausted. 
In all this ruin and rapid decay the church alone has remained strong, and 
steadfastly resisted all encroachments upon its property. It regards with 
perfect indifference the invasion of the country, and the destruction of its 
armies, overturning, even in the hour of greatest national peril, any gay- 
ernment that proposes to tax their property. In fact, the only consolidated body 
which has existed in Mexico has been that of the church. The Caman- 
ches have ravaged the western provinces with impunity, and robbers have 
infested the public roads. The citizens, even of the capital, depend upon 
their own resources for protection against robbers. ‘The military, who 
form the government, are in fact themselves the robbers. Col. Yanez, the 
intimate friend and aid-de-camp of Santa Anna, robbed and murdere d M. 
Maitet, the Swiss consul in Mexico, a few years since, with perfect im- 
punity. Incredible disorder perv ades the public administr: ition of Mexico. 
Attacks by armed banditti, and murders, have ever been of extreme fre- 
quency in all the provinces—on all the highways ; and not a week passed 
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that the diligences from Mexico and Puebla were not robbed in the very 
environs of those cities. Officers cause robberies to be committed by their 
troops, in order to divide with them the spoils of travellers. 

With these military robbers we are at war. The power which enabled 
them to seize office and rob the people, has enabled them thus far to resist 
the United States: but their means are apparently exhausted. They can 
no longer raise means of defence, or rouse the enthusiasm of the people 
they have oppressed; and the church, using its whole influence to 
avoid peace, refuses a dollar to prosecute the war, while the journals in its in- 
terest complain of the apathy of the people. T here is evidently no respon- 
sible or influential body in Mexico but the church, and its policy seems to 
be to prolong the war until the military is entirely broken up and destroyed. 
We have already, in anticipation of the occupation of the capital, and the 
negotiation of a treaty with the powers that be, a protest from the influen 
tial states, dissolving that constitution which has so often been set aside, 
and resolving the Union into its elements of independent states, irrespon- 
sible for the acts of the central government in case peace should be nego- 
tiated. Hence, there can be no peace. The hierarchy sees its salvation 
only in an absolute monarchy connected with itself; and it would seem 
that a restoration of peace can come only from the influence of the demc- 
cracy of the church or the rural priests, who, with the people, must be guar- 
antied against Spanish domination for the future, through the continued pres- 
ence of the United States troops. 

The annexation of the country to the United States would be a calamity. 
5,000,000 ignorant and indolent half-civilized Indians, with 1,500,000 free 
negroes and mulattoes, the remnants of the British slave trade, would 
scarcely be a desirable incumbrance, even with the great natural wealth of 
Mexico. To conclude a peace with any party in power, would be in effect 
to accept the proposals of the Mexican congress, viz : to withdraw our forces 
from Mexican territory as a preliminary to peace 

With governments that do not emanate from the people, and have no 
stability or hold upon the country, it is impossible to negotiate. ‘The po- 
litical state of Mexico is so far dissolv ed, that it has no head which can re- 
present or bind it. Although nomin: illy a republic, the pecple have never 
had but one government—that of Victoria; and, as we have seen, there has 
never been an executive strong enough to enforce the laws of congress 
against the will of the church. There can, therefore, be none of sufficient 
weight to sustain a treaty to which that power is opposed. ‘To enter into 
treaty with any party in power, and act upon it by withdrawing troops, would 
only be to commence the war anew on the occurrence of the next revolution ; 
or the alternative, of accepting peace and leaving a force to support the au- 
thority of the government that made it, until a commercial interest of suf- 
ficient strength shall have grown up to give stability to the government. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY. 


Tue construction of the following argument, in my own mind, originated 
in the necessity of my nature. Some vears ago, I had the misfortune to 
meet with the fallacies of Hume, on the subject of causation. His spe- 
cious sophistries shook the faith of my reason as to the being of a God, but 
could not overcome the fixed repugnance of my heart to a negation so mon- 
strous ; and consequently, left that infinite, restless craving for some point 
of fixed repose which atheism not only cannot give, but absolutely and 
madly disaffirms. 

Through the gloom of utter scepticism, I turned for relief to the Trea- 
tise of Paley, and other reasoners, on the mere mechanical hypothesis, but 
there found, as I deemed, an impassable hiatus in the logic of the argu- 
ment itself. I was forced to admit that every machine must have hi id 
first a machine-maker ; but I saw clearly, that the fact of its being a ma- 
chine, must, first of all, be proven, before the reasoning could hold at all ; 
and thus the argument was worthless. Tor as it is based on the assumed 
postulate of an actual creation, and as such a postulate is anything but 
self-evident, it needs to be demonstrated. And no logician of the whole me- 
chanical school has ever attempted to furnish such ademonstration. Indeed, 
were creation once proven, there would be no necessity for more argument 
on the subject, since a Creator would on that supposition be proven also. 

But | saw a still more fatal defect in the reasoning of Paley. I said to 
myself, suppose that we admit the world to be a machine ; still we have no 
evidence that the machine builder exists now. The watch-maker of Paley’s 
example may have ceased to be, countless centuries ago, and still the watch 
remains as perfect as ever. And thus the mechanical conception of the 
universe could afford me no ray of light. 

And yet I sought with eager solicitude for some solution of this vast 
world-enigma. 1 resembled a child who, in the crowd, had lost its parent. 
I went about wildly, asking of every one, ‘‘ Where is he? have ye seen 
him?’ But there was no answer. I teased philosophy, science and liter- 
ature with endless questionings, but all in vain. I plunged in fierce ex- 
citements, but no solace was there. The infinite void in my want-nature 
would not thus be filled. I was asan Arab, washing himself with sand in- 
stead of water. Neither the heat of the heart, nor the impurity of even the 
surface, diminished by any suchlavation. I will not attempt to paint the in- 
tense gloom of my situation. Death seemed to ride on the present hour 
as a race-steed of destruction. 'The past was a grim waste, strewn with the 
ruins of worlds, animals, men and things. The future was a chill mist 
hovering o’er incalc ula ble sepulchres. Every voice in creation seemed to 
me a wild wail ofagony. The godless sun and cold stars glared in my face, 
turned often to the pitiless sky, which no longer wore the poetic hue of 
my credulous boyhood. 

One beautiful evening in May { was reading by the light of the setting 
sun in my favorite Plato. 1 was seated on ‘the grass, interwoven with 
golden blooms, immediately on the bank of the crystal Colorado of ‘Texas. 
Dim in the distant west arose, with smoky outlines, massy and irregular, the 
blue cones of an off-shoot of the Rocky Mountains. 
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I was perusing one of the Academician’s most starry dreams. It had 
laid fast hold of my fancy without exciting my faith, I wept to think that 
it could not be true. At length I came to that startling sentence, ‘‘ God 
geometrizes.” “ Vain revery,” I exclaimed, as I cast ‘the volume on the 
ground at my feet. It fell close by a beautiful little ower that looked fresh 

and bright, as if it had just fallen from the bosom ofa rainbow. I broke it 
from its silvery stem, and began to examine its structure. Its stamens were 
five in number ; its green calyx had five parts; its delicate corol was five, 
parte d with rays, expi anding like those of the Texan star. This combina- 
tion of fives three times in the same blossom, appeared to me very singular. 
I had never thought on such a subject before. The last sentence | had 
just read in the page of the pupil of Socrates was ringing in my ears— 
“God geometrizes.’”’ There was the text written long centuries ago; and 
here this little flower, in the remote wilderness of the wes st, furnishe .d the 
commentary, There suddenly passed,’as it were, before my eyes, a faint 
flash of light. I felt my heart leap in my bosom. ‘The enigma of the uni- 
verse was open. Swilt as a thought I calculated the chances against the 
production of those three equations of five in only one flower, by any prin- 
ciple devoid of the reason to perceive number. I found that ‘there were 
one hundred and twenty-five chances against such a supposition. I ex- 
tended the calculation to two flowers, by squaring the sum last mentioned. 
The chances amounted to the large sum of fifteen thousand six hundred and 
twenty-five. 1 cast my eyes around in the forest; the old woods were lit- 
erally alive with those golden blooms, where countless bees were humming, 
and butterflies sipping honey-dew. 

I will not attempt to dese ribe my feelings. My soul became a tumult of 
radiant thoughts I took up my beloved P lato from the grass where I had 
tossed him in a fit of despair. Again and again I pressed him to my bo- 
som, with a clasp tender as a mother’s around the neck of her sle eping 
child. I kissed alternately the book and the blossom, bedewing them both 
with tearsofjoy. In my wild enthusiasm, I called ont to the little birds on the 
green boughs, trilling their cheery farewells to de parting day—‘ Sing on, 
sunny birds; sing on sweet minstrels; Lo! ye and I have still a God!” 

Thus perished the last doubt of the se eptic. Having found the infinite 
Father, I found also myself and my beloved ones—all, once more. By de- 
grees I put together the following argument: I tried it by every rule of 
logic; Ic onjured up every conceivable objection against all its several parts, 
and grew thoroughly satisfied that it contained an absolute demonstration. 
But I rested not here. I resolved to have it tested to the uttermost. For 
this purpose I journeyed all the way to Boston last winter. I presented it 
to the most eminent pantheists, atheists and sceptics of that literary city. 
Not one of them atte mpted to point out a single flaw in its logic. 

Thus I became convinced, that the demonstration is utterly unassailable 
and I therefore offer it w thout hesitation to the criticism of the world. 

The aggregate argument is my own; though many of the particular ele- 
ments have been freely borrowe :d from ‘othe ‘rs, one of which, the @ priori 
demonstration of the inertia of matter r, was mainly suggested by that of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

The principal consideration, however, is not as to the authorship, but 
validity. And this may readily be determined. Let the objector desig- 
nate its fallacy, and I will be among the first to renounce it altogether. 
Until this is done, I hold myself pled; ged to maintain it in fair controversy 
against all adversaries - thor; ch | will not debate the question with any 
person unacquainted with algebra, geometry, and the rules of strict logic. 
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“God geometrizes.” 


The following argument assumes a bold tentative. It undertakes to 
demonstrate, in an absolute manner, not only the being, but the ever-present 
agency of the Deity in all the phenomena of the material universe. It 
professes to solve the old problem that has puzzled philosophy in every age, 
ever uttered by human curiosity, but perhaps never, as yet, answered by 
pure reason— * What is the true nature of causation (’’ 

Beyond all controversy, this must be regarded as the fundamental pro- 
blem of all real science; for we know nothing, we never can know any- 
thing, but causes and effects. All time and eternity form but one vast 
flowing stream, where these come and go like waves of the sea. All space 
is but the expanse, where these rise and fall in oscillations, as of some 
ethereal fluid of infinite extent, vibrated by a viewless force. Well has a 
distinguished pantheist of the modern German school worded this profound 
idea: ‘“ The soul will not have us read any other cipher but that of cause 
and effect.’ All scientific treatises, however pompous their nomenclature, 
contain but generalizations of these, expressed in mathematica! formulas, 
with greater or less accuracy. I am stating a simple fact, admitted on all 
hands. Cause and effect are thus correlatives in language and thought. The 
former is first both in logic and chronology. It is, therefore, the necessary 
exponent of the latter. Unless its true nature be comprehended, nothing 
else can possibly be understood. If we err at this great starting point, 
every subsequent step must prove a blunder in every process © of philosophi- 

cal i inquiry. And accordingly, universal history shows that the false solu- 
tion of this radical problem has been the fruitful source of all pestilential 
heresies, both in philosophy and religion. 

To this mighty question, ** What is causation ?”’ four different answers, 
and no more, can be given—the sceptical, the material, the pantheistic, and 
the rational, or Christian. 

To assert that man is utterly ignorant of the true nature of causation, is 
total scepticism. 

To predicate the doctrine of invariable sequence, as did Hume and 
Brown, presents the formula of materialism. Idealism is but another 
phase of the same false view; for both idealism and materialism are ata 
certain depth identical, as they both take for granted, that all na- 
ture is but a dream-show, a mere conjurer’s trick of fleeting appearances, 
where phenomena have only the tie of antecedent and conse quent to bind 
them together in a union that touches nowhere, and produces nothing. 

If we answer, that emanation is the only causation, we are landed in pure 
pantheism. All individual existence vanishes away, and with it all proper 
ideas of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood; and, in fine, all Jogical 
predicates of every name and nature; for if nothing remains but indivisible 
unity, every proposition is impossible, since it would be absurd to assert 
unity of itself. 

The only remaining, conceivable answer, I deem the rational, the Chris- 
tian, the true one—that causation alone resides in mind; that matter never 
can be a cause; and, therefore, every phenomenon in the universe is, and 
ever must be, but the effect of intellectual force exerted by pure volition. 

This view we now proceed to demonstrate, after the rigorous method of 
the geometricians, and discarding as much as practicable, all loose and rhe- 
torical digressions, 

The argument has two divisions, general and special. 
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GeneraL Diviston.—Proposirtion I. 


Matter both in molecules and masses, is absolutely inert. 

This property of matter, under the name of vis inertie, is now admitted 
by all scientific writers on general physics, As many of the atheistical 
school, however, still affect to deny it, we have concluded to demonstrate 
its truth by a train of argument, as we deem wholly unanswerable. Those 
who wish to trace the process of reasoning, a posteriori, which establishes 
the doctrine on an impregnable basis, will do well to consult Arnott’s 
Elements, one of the most scientific treatises ever written, where its definite 
rationale is unfolded in a most beautiful manver. 

We confine ourselves, in the present essay, to an argument, a privr?, ex- 
hibited in a mathematical form, and equally satisfactory with the other, to 
all who will give it a suiliciently patient attention. 

The argument here is two-fold. 

I, The force which moves any body multiplied into its quantity of matter, 
gives the exact numerical measure of its amount of motion. Thus, the 
power moving, and the mass moved, may be considered as the two factors, 
of which the resultant momentum is the compound product. This proposi- 
tion is universally recognised as a general law of physics. No sceptic will 
be found hardy enough to call it in question. Thus, if we consider a given 
impulse, A. as equal to 10, and a given quantity of matter, B. as equal to 
15, the motion produced will be equal to 45. Then if the impelling 
force be viewed as the mfiltiplier, and the mass impelled as the multipli- 
cand—let us suppose the force reduced to nothing, it follows, mathemati- 
cally, that the motion will be nothing also. 

But all this seems like laboring a perfect truism. For surely, not even a 
Boston pantheist will venture the insane affirmation, that any body can, 
under any circumstances, originate its own motion, or will ever move at all 
without the application of some extraneous impulse. Thus is the passivity 
of matter demonstrated as clearly as any theorem in Euclid. 

But the second argument, tending to the same result, though no more 
conclusive, is perhaps still more beautiful to a lover of logical analysis. 

It may be stated thus in the form ofa destructive dilemma, each alternative 
bifureating into two subsidiary branches of a like character. 

If matter may be supposed to possess in itself any inherent tendency to 
move at all, such tendency must necessarily exist either in the molecules, 
or in the masses. 

Let us first postulate that it is in the molecules. 

Then if the molecules tend in themselves to motion, such motion must be 
either in one direction, north, south, or some other course, in free space, or 
in all directions at the same time. 

If such tendency to move in the molecules be in one direction alone, they 
will move only in that direction; and as all free motion is ever in the 
straight line, and as parallel straight lines can never meet, how far soever either 
way they be produced, the separate molecules on such a hypothesis could 
never impinge, cross, or conceivably interfere with each other’s action, and 
there could not possibly be any relative motion in any event; in fine, no 
perceptible or appreciable motion at all. 

But if the tendency to move in the molecules be in all directions at the 
same time, such a tendency would self-evidently amount to a state of 
equilibrium ; and here, again, there could be no motion. For it is plain to 
the capacity of even a child, that if equal forces be exerted against every 
point of the surface of a billiard ball, such forces would equiponderate with 
each other, and no effect could result from their conjunctive action. 
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In the second place, let us assume that the tendency to motion is among 
the masses, which are but aggregates of molecules. 

On this supposition, the tendency predicated must either be to indefinite 
expansion—according to the hypothes is of the French materialist, Azais— 
or to indefinite concentration. 

Let us particularly bear in mind, at this stage of the argument, that the 
dilemma in all its branches is based upon the assumption, that there is no 
such property in matter as ¢nertia, and consequently all] motion would be of 
inconceivable velocity, since there would be no resistance to retard it. 

If, then, the masses of matter tend to indefinite expansion, such a result 
would be instantaneously consummated ; and as space is infinite, all things 
—the planets, suns, and pale nebulosities of the upper firmament—the rocks, 
rivers, mountains and seas of this lower sphere, would vanish away in im- 
palpable, viewless haze, like the panorama of a sick man’s dream. 

But if the motion in the masses be only to a common centre, that would 
also take place, swift asa thought, and the whole material of creation 
would rush-with a dreadful crash into one compact solid, lifeless and silent 
as death. 

And according to every hypothesis, if ‘mertia be denied, one body could 
not possibly abrade, or work any change in another ; for, as Arnott has 
beautifully shown, on such a supposition the hand of an infant would suf- 
fice to propel a cannon-bali, swift as a thunder-bolt, through the fields of 
space ; but then the obstruction of even a withered weed, or rose-leaf float- 
ing in the wind, would also stay its motion as edsily as the mural side of a 
granite mountain. 

Thus is the znertia of all matter, whether existent in the form of mole- 
cules or masses, demonstrated beyond all question. The man who can 
really believe that matter has power to move itself, must be ignorant of the 
first principles of natural philosophy. 


Proposition II. 


No effect can occur in the material universe without motion. 

For, without a change of state, there can be no effect; and there can be 
no change of state without a change of place, either among molecules or 
masses; and every change of place implies motion. While the particles of 
matter continue to occupy the same points in space, the predication of an 
effect in reference to them, is positively absurd. 

All the phenomena of nature imply motion as a necessary condition. We 
see this truth exemplified in the play of all mechanical powers. We see it 
in the regular mutations of vegetable and animal life; in the sublime evolu- 
tions of the stars; the radiations of vibratory light, heat, and all impondera- 
ble agents. We behold it in the flow of w ater, the fall of dew, the songs 
of birds, and the warbles of the wind. It is a great doctrine, preached by 
the fire-tongue of thunder in the cloud, and chaunted nightly by the solemn 
bass of the ocean- surge, rolling on a thousand shores. Every insect that 
cries shrill from its sere autumn leaf, proclaims it; and the little child feels 
it, as he counts with his fingers the beats of his own heart. In fine, we 
defy all the sceptics in the world to designate one single, possible effect, in 
all the circuit of material creation, without motion as an absolute logical 
condition, strictly and essentially necessary to its manifestation. 

Now, let us put the two foregoing propositions together in their methodi- 
cal order, and see what conclusion results. 
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I. Matter cannot move itself, and, of course, cannot move other matter 
without moving itself first of all. 

If. There can be no effect without motion. Then doth it follow irresist- 
ably, that every effect must be produced by mind, as its true and only 
cause. Thus is our fundamental proposition demonstrated, as we proposed 
in the first or general division of the argument. 

Before we proceed to the second, or special division of the argument, let 
us pause a moment to consider what i is essentially and absolutely implied i in 
the very idea of causation in itself. 

Every cause, to originate effects, must act, so far forth, at least, as to pro- 
duce motion. And to act, three things are clearly necessary. The given 
cause must have the power or will, the knowle dge and the desire, or emo- 
tion to act. 

As this is a point of the highest importance, and rather remote from the 
processes of ordinary thought, | may be permitted to illustrate it by a 
familiar example. 

Suppose that I could endue the pen, with which I am tracing these lines, 
with volition or power to act; that alone would evidently not be sufficient 
to effect action. ‘The pen must have something more than simple power. 
It must know how to act. I must then add the knowledge necessary to 
the development of its power. But neither will these two properties 
suffice for the endowment of causation. The pen will not act merely be- 
cause it has power to act, and knows /ovw to exert its power ; it must have 
some emotion or love, conferring the desire to put forth its power accord- 
ing to its knowledge. I then add on this third quality of emotion, and it 
will immediately move, if not restrained by the presence of some superior 
force. All this seems to me as clear as an axiom in geometry. For surely 
nothing can act without the power, and that power can never be exerted 
without volition, and that volition will never be put forth without an end, 
and that end must be perceived and be in itself desirable. And these three 
attributes must belong to all causes alike—the Power, the Reason, and the 
Love. This is the sublime Trinity in Unity which pervades the universe, 
inherent in all finite causes, and constituting the absolute perfection of the 
adorable Deity. And thus we see in what an exalted sense philosophy in- 
terprets the beautiful dec: aration of Holy Writ, that “‘ man was made in the 
image of the Almighty Maker.” We behold a dim perception of this divine 
truth in the philosophy, the literature, and the religion of al] nations. It 
sounds out like a great mystic echo, as of an oracular voice from the re- 
motest depths of antiquity. We hear it in the symbolical Trimourti of the 
Hindoos; in the sacred I-Hi-Wei of Lao-Tseu, the ‘old child” of China; 
in the Piromis, Kneph and Phta of the land of tie pyramids ; and amidst all 
the gorgeous reveries of the starry-dreaming Plato, whose pen was dipped 
in the heart of the rainbow. Some perception of this glorious radical truth 
lingers among all men, save utter savages and emasculated metaphysicians, 
who have voluntarily renounced their own proper humanity, in a pride that 
would erect a solitary throne for selfishness, on the ruins not only of reason, 
but the universe, 

We will now take up the second, or special, or more properly, mathe- 

matical division of our argument. We may remark, that although each 
branch of the reasoning receives increased lustre and important aid from 
the reflection of the other, yet each is a perfect whole in itself, and would be 
logically unassailable, even were its fellow exploded into worthless fragments. 

And more especially is this observation true of the sec cond division of the 
argument, in which we shall show that all the motions in the universe are 


strictly mathematical. 
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For even suppose us to concede that matter, in some of its forms, be en- 
dowed with any conceivable mechanical or dynamic power to move itself, 
cr other portions of matter—surely no one will dare assert that unintelligent 
blind brute force can perform all the most complicated and beautiful evolu- 
tions in geometry, algebra and conic sections! Such a hypothesis were 
as absurd as the averment, that a deaf and dumb child might be the greatest 
master of music the world ever saw, or that a pig could write a treatise on 
trigonometry ! 

We might, therefore, give up altogether the first part of our demonstra- 
tion—and still we have “another, the second division, securely based on 
mathematical principles, that no ‘objection can shake, while one pillar re- 
mains in the dome of nature’s magnificent temple. 

To that let us now address ourselves with all that earnestness which its 
importance, as well as beauty, demands, 
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We may lay it down as a general proposition, that the perception of 
mathematical truth evinces mind of a lofty order. 

It is for this reason the universal consent of mankind has placed Pytha- 
goras and Plato, Archimedes and Kepler, Newton and. La Place, among the 
very foremost of the species. We would not exalt, beyond due bounds, the 
dignity of mathematical studies. We have long since awoke from the 
dream of our youth, that supposed a vain distinction of high and low among 
the sciences, which ought to be like the halo of a star, bright all around, 
But beyond question there is no good reason for the neglect of those enno- 
bling, strict and severely logical exercises in our elementary education, 
Far wiser was the lesson taught by the great Plato, in the inscription en- 
graved over his immortal ac: ademy—* Let no one presume to enter /ere 
who does not understand geometry.” 

However this may be, even in this age of Jight studies, no enlightened 
mind wiil deny that the power to perceive mathematical truth is essentially 
an attribute of no mean intellect. 
















CoroLuary. 










Hence it follows, a fortiori, as a self-evident corollary, that to evolve 
mathematical motions—or in plainer terms, to work mathematically, evinces 
mind of a still loftier order. 

For to evolve mathematical motions, unquestionably implies their percep- 
tion. No person will assert, for a moment, that an analyst can reduce 
algebraic equations, or solve ‘geometrical problems, and demonstrate theo- 
rems, without comprehending in the one case, the meaning of the terms, in 
the other the axioms and definitions on which the operations hinge. 

To present this view in the clearest possible light, we beg leave to offer 
an obvious illustration. 

Suppose that John and James sit down to work out a knotty question in 
decimal fractions; John passes from one operation to another, with the 
skilful rapidity of an accomplished arithmetician, adding and subtracting, 
swift as thought, and balancing tangled columns of vast numbers into one 
definite and accurate result; while James can understand the explication 
when wrought out to his hand and slated in luminous order on the sheet 
before his eyes, but finds it wholly impossible to accomplish the task for 
himself. Now which of the two, in the given case, manifests the superior 
intellect? The veriest sceptic must answer—“ He who has not only the 
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penetration to perceive, but the mental power to perform the processes 
assigned him.”” Thus undeniably, to evolve mathematical motions implies 
not only their distinct perception, but the additional faculty of an active 
power also, Finally, I put the question home, and the entire controversy 
betwixt the believer and the atheist turns upon the answer—can any one 
work out all the sublime problems of mathematics, from the simplest in the 
first book of Euclid to the most complex in conic sections, without the 
mind to comprehend what he is doing? He who responds in the negative, 
must crucify reason and betake himself to utter insanity. 

The discussion of our second proposition will place this averment above 
all dispute. To that we will now attend. 


Proposition II. 


All the motions of the material universe, in all their wondrous variety 
and unity, are strictly mathematical. ‘The foregoing proposition is suscep- 
tible of proof by an immense induction. The field for its exercise has 
absolutely no other limits than the frontier line, that encircles the domain 
of science. A hundred volumes might be filled with instances, and still 
the materials would remain unexhausted in their infinite richness. Every 
new discovery in the abysses of unfathomable nature adds to the store, which 
is as vast as the immensity of creation. 

We have only room in this hasty dissertation for a few, out of incalcula- 
ble millions of examples. Our choice will be only embarrassed by the 
teeming profusion that crowds upon our eye, and almost overwhelms every 
sense of the soul, from the circles of light that spread in decreasing intensity 
and augmented distance around the candle, near which we are now writing 
these paragraphs, to yonder remote pale star that twinkles through the open 
window, immeasurable leagues away, in the midsummer’s night of a cloud- 
less sky. 


InpucTion I.—Mysetr. 


I will begin with my own organism. 

I survey my right hand ; it “has five fingers. I look at my left; it has 
five also. There is the other member of an al; gebraic equation. This is 
singular. I turn down to each foot, and on each behold five toes. There 
is another equation. This is still more singular. I then think of my bodily 
senses ; there are five again. The wonder is increasing. And now all the 
millions of my fellow men rise up before the mind’s eye—and in rapid suc- 
cession, Lo! the countless millions of millions that have lived and died, 
pass along the great world-stage, in the view of astonished meditation ; and 
they all, with unimportant exceptions, possess the miraculous five fingers on 
— hand, five toes on each foot, and glorious five senses. If this be not 

" God-announcing miracle,’ then is human reason itself a dream, and all 
en a worthless fiction ! ! 

But let me apply to myself the rigorous doctrine of the c alculation of 
chances, lest I suffer my judgment to be deceived by undue excitement of 
the organ of wonder. 

In this calculation of chances, let me bear in mind an ingenious remark 
of Archbishop Whately, that ‘“‘the probability of any supposition is not to 
be estimated by itself singly, but by means of a comparison with each of 
its alternatives,” 

Now there are but two suppositions possible, as to this mysterious combi- 
nation in the human organism, by which the number five is five times re- 
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peated, not only in myself, but in all the myriads of mankind. For these 
wondrous equations there must be a cause ; and that cause, whatever may 
be its nature, and by whatsoever name you see fit to express its existence, 
be it necessity, law, order, physical force, or God, must either possess in- 
telligence to perceive its own marvellous results, or else be destitute of such 
intelligence, and work blindly throughout all its processes. There is no 
means to evade the force of this statement. ‘These two are positively the 
only alternatives which logic allows us. [or in abstract, definitive division, 
a perfect affirmation and negation always exhausts the subject div: led. 
Every thing, in the whole compass of thought, must be either a tree or not 
a tree; and as there is nothing that can be neither, so nothing can be both 
at the same time. Just so, every cause or assemblage of causes must 
possess intelligence or not. 

Therefore this wonderful combination of fives must be produced by 
either a rational cause, or one wholly irrational—by a cause that can per- 
ceive the relations of number or otherwise—in fine, by a cause that can 
count, or one that cannot count five, or any other numerical amount what- 
soever. 

Let me now assume the first alternative. Ifthe cause that arranged the 
relations of my several organs be sufficiently intelligent to understand the 
mathematical harmonies, then all is luminous, There is no chance to be 

calculated against their production, since he who comprehends the relations 
of number, can, of course, evolve such relations to any extent, and indefi- 
nitely, nay infinitely, if he be granted to be infinite himself. 

Let me now take up the only remaining alternative, which the given case 

rmits. 

I will assume that the cause, call it what you please, which produced this 
even combination of fives on my hands, feet, and in my corporeal senses, 
be not mathematical mind at all, but unconscious fo rce—what, ¢ on such a 
supposition, are the chances against one single combination of fives, in a 
pair? Let the fixed laws of eternal mathematics answer the question. 
Suppose we had two dice with five faces each, marked in arithmetical order, 
one, two, three, four, five; we shake them in a box—now what are the 
chances against turning up the number five on each? Every gambler will 
answer, “the chances against such an event are just twenty-five, the square 
of the numbers on the several faces: or the total number of wa ys in which 
two separate series of fives can possibly be arranged.” 

Apply this analysis to the given case of the human organism. If the 
cause which made me, man, ‘be indeed destitute of mathe matical reason, 
the chances against me possessing five fingers on each hand, are twe mty: 
five ; add the five toes on each foot, and the chances are six hundred and 
twenty-five. Then incorporate into the calculation the five senses, and the 
chances are threé thousand one hundred and twenty-five. Let me now get 
a larger sheet, for the full flow of infinite numbers is fast pouring in upon 
me. Now calculate the chances against this combination of fives in two 
men; they swell to the enormous sum of nine millions, seven hundred and 
sixty five thousand, six hundred and twenty-five. Then calculate the chan- 
ces for four men like myself. They will be the square of the last number, 
and so on forever. But the immense sums overpower all the most magnili- 
cent processes of our algebra, and no logarythmic abbreviations can aid us 
to grasp, what soon stretches into immensity. 

The attempt to apply the calculation to all the innumerable millions of 
mankind now living, and all that have lived and passed away, were asidle as 
to essay the enumeration of sunbeams shed during sixty centuries of solar 
years. The algebra of an Archangel, with infinite space for his balance-sheet, 
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and eternity for the period of solution, were insufficient, perhaps, for the over- 
whelming computation ! 

I would advise the atheist, before he dares grapple in this argument, to 
refresh his memory with the doctrine of the calculation of chances, in his fa- 
vorite La Place—or, at least, to look into his common arithmetic. No 
acquaintance, however profound, with Fic! te, Hegel, or other German 
mystics, will avail him aught in such an inquiry as the present. 

‘In relation to my single self, I might pursue the subject much farther. 
Throughout all the members of my body there runs a wonderous duality— 
in my eyes, arms, hands, feet, ribs, and the convolutions of the brain, where 
equ: il numbers b: lane e each other. 

The simple question that settles the controversy on its true basis is this: 
Could any cause, without the intellect to perceive—the reason to count, 
produce all these invariable equations! Shrink not from this simple pre- 
blem, I beseech thee, O my brother! The infinite hopes hang upon it, and 
all time and ete rnity—the life everlasting, and the loves dearer than life it- 
self. Fly not for refuge to barren logomachies. It will not thus be resolvy- 
ed. Answer me not, that these are only the effects of law! Say not, with 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, (who thus responded, when I presented the demon- 
stration in a private conversation, )—that ‘it is Order which does all this !”’ 
That is no solution of the problem at all, but only its statement in a differ- 
ent form. The enigma cannot be read ‘by amere repetition of the same 
idea couched in other words. The difficulty remains inexplicable as ever. 
For these equations, this sublime, universal harmony is the order itself— 
neither more nor less. Could the order constitute itself? Can there be 
any order without intellect ? 

But even supposing that we allow a reality to the abstractions. Let us 
admit, for the argument’s sake, that Law, or Order, or any other idea you 
please, caused these mathematical harmonies of equalization, in every se- 
ries and degree, the same question rebounds upon us with undiminished 
force: “Is that wonderful order—that mysterious law, self-conscious ?— 
Knows it what it doeth? Can it count? Hath it mathematical reason ?”’ 

If ye answer " Aye, ” very well; ye believe in God, though ye misname 
him. But if ye say “No,” the veiled sphinx repeats her riddle. “ How, 
then, can blind force produce heavenly harmony, and midnight di rkness 
gild all worlds with ineffable radiance? W hence come these iris-winged 
splendors that flash up through all immensity? Yonder are the halos, but 
where is their sun ?”’ 

I know the beggarly sophism to which the sceptic ever flies as his dernier 
resort. He will reply, ‘* Suppose we acknowle dge a God to acconnt for this 
magnificent order, we only postpone the diffic ulty indefinitely, without at- 
taining the required solution. For then we must attempt the greater pro- 
blem to account for the existence of Deity. himself.” This objection is 
plausible only in appearance, and can never satisfy any but very shallow 
minds. The acute logician sees through it at a glance. It is one of the 
most pitiful specimens of ignoratio elenehi. It is founded on a total mis- 
apprehension of the true difficulty. 

The reason w hy we set about ac counting for the present order and har- 
mony of Nature is, because we see with our own eyes its finite evolutions 
passing immediately before us. We see many millions of them begin: we 

watch their progress, as in some gorgeous panorama ; and we behcld them 
terminate. The flower puts forth in spring and peris shes with the advance 
ofautumn. Yonder great oak on the Alleganies was once a litile acorn, 
and shall again be nothing as an organized form. The child is born to- day ; : 
last year it was not, and next summer it may die. We are made acquaint- 
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ed with indubitable tokens of a commencement in the whole material uni- 
verse. We read those infallible signs on the first leaf of the Bible of cre- 
ation, scorched, as it were, among the primitive rocks, by the mighty fire- 
pen of world-volcanoes. ‘The star that shoots from the midnight sky pro- 
claims as it falls—‘‘ Look, mad atheist! Lo! I had a beginning once, as 


now 1 have an end !” 

For this reason we seek to account for these passing, present events— 
these mathematical motions, which it were worse than lunacy to deny. We 
are irresistibly forced to the predication of a cause by a fixed necessity of 
our rational nature. Failing to do so, would be, not to over-soar the con- 
dition of living men, but to sink below the moral status of even brute in- 
stinct. 

But the idea of a God presents no such a problem. Here the necessity 
of the intellect does not hold. There is not a token, in all time or through- 
out all known space, of his commencement. He is not revealed to us by 
Eternal Reason in the character of an effect at all. In the mere conception 
of his whole being and attributes there is nothing whatsoever phenomenal, 
Therefore, to assert for the Divinity a producing cause, were as foolish as to 
affirm a like predicate of the infinite space, his everlasting and unchange- 
able habitation. 

We say, then, to the atheist, show us only the slightest proof that God 
ever began to be, and then, but not till then, can you, with any show of 
philosophic: il consistency, demand of us to account for his being. We ad- 
mit that every phenomenon must have a cause. Present us, then, some 
evidence that the Deity is a phenomenon, and we will hear you with pa- 
tience, when you inquire for a pre-existent producing power. Nothing but 
phenomena imply causation, No one thinks of proposing such a questi 
in relation to any eternal truth. Who isso silly as to ask why the sie 
angles of a tri: angle are always equal to two right angles? We have dunces 
enough in this world of ours, beyond all doubt, but the darkest of them 
all never conceived such a problem as that. Give us the actual evolution 
of an undeniable effect, and its origin must be explained,—some casual 
force is necessarily assigned. But to assert such an evolution, and then 
seek for the evolving power, is an act, not of philosophy, but madness. 

In the works of material nature the transiest manifestations pass immedi- 
ately before our eyes, and therefore we must, in apie of ourselves, attempt 
to account for them. No one but a foo! will ever ask, ““ What was before 
the Eternal? What is greater than the Infinite?” But every one endowed 
with one pale ray of human reason cannot help but ask, ‘‘ What caused the 
transient? What is above the finite?” ‘This is the first question of in- 
fancy, and the last of old age. The savage puts it to his reason in the ear- 
liest glimmerings of reflection ; and it glances like a sunbeam, gilding the 
loftiest meditations of the sage. And all science is but an actual or idé 
answer to this great radical problem of the universe. 

Thus we have sufficiently shown the folly of atheism as an objector, as 
well as her insanity as a constructor of syllogisms. And now we return to 
our main argument, by which we are attempting to demonstrate that all the 


motions in nature are strictly mathematical. 








































Inpuction I].—Cuemistry. 











We will take our next comparisons from Chemistry, that youngest 
daughter among the sciences, the beautiful child of the Galvanic Battery, 
brought forth in splendor, and cradled on rollers of fire. 

Go, analyze me a cup of water; you find it composed of two parts of 
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hydrogen to one of oxygen, by volume; and eight parts of oxygen to 
one of hydrogen by weight. And these numerical ratios never vary. 
Freeze it into ice, hard as the granite of the eternal hills ; dissipate it 
into vapor of sath exquisite tenuity, that it would take a million acres 
of floating mist to form a single drop of dew; bring it from the salt 
solitudes of the ocean, or from the central curve of a rainbow, and sub- 
mit it to the test of analysis; and still the pale chemist, as he watches 
the developments of his laboratory, calls out— Two to one, and one to 
eight, now and forever.’ And will any one be mad enough to afhirm, 
that the mighty cause, who rolled out yon dark blue expanse of ocean, 
and bade the liquid crystal bubble in multitudinous springs, from the 
fissures of cleft limestone, and sing in the innumerable flowing rills, was 
and is himself unconscious of the mystic numbers, by which the separate 
elements that compose its dual essence, are married to eternity? I 
would be loth to judge any man’s heart; but it does seem to me, that 
the head which can credit a hypothesis so monstrously absurd, must mae 
exchanged brains with a baboon. It may be urged, ‘that I express m 
self too strongly. Ican only say in reply, that I de not utter the half 
of what Ifeel. Nor canI " made, ve ry easily, to believe that any deco- 
rous terms are too severe, in denunciation of the moral felons of the 
universe, who would rob scamenits of its dearest hopes ! 

But to proceed with the argument. Go, again, and analyze mea 
gallon of atmosp yheric air. You find it composed of twenty parts of 
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oxygen to eighty of nitrogen, in e very one hundred, by volume, nearly. 

And these proportions never vary. Bring it from the high billows of 
distant seas, or from the depths of Lybian deserts, or with Guy “fac 
in your balloon, bottled up twenty-two thousand feet above the earth’s 
surface; and still the mystic numbers kee »p their exact count. And was 
the cause of this numerical harmony—the author who rolled this ocean 
of the breath of life, forty five miles. deep, around the globe, destitute of 
the reason to perceive the ratio uf its union? Can that cause count. 
Yea, or nay, which ever works in magnificent numbers ! 

But still again, go analyze me a bit of limestone. You discover that 
its elements bear a quadruple ratio. There are twenty-two parts, by 
weight, of carbonic acid, and twenty eight of lime. Lime is composed 
of twenty parts of the white metal calcium, and eight parts of oxygen 
gas. Carbonic acid is composed of sixteen parts of oxygen, and six of 
carbon. And _ these proportions, too, are of unchanging upitoemity. 
They are the same in the stalactite, icicle-sh: yped, and crystal-grained, 
torn from the roofs of coral caves, and in the rifled slab, hurled up, from 
the heart of the earth, by the volcano’s hand mailed with thunder, and 
in the glittering pe sbble that a child pic ks out of the brook, in which it 
plays with naked feet. What a field is here for the calculation of chan- 
ces! What atheme for devout and transcendent wonder! What a 
Bible is this among the old rocks! What magic hieroglyphics on the 
mountains ! 

But not only are numerical characters here; symbolical angles are 
traced in sple sndor also. 

All the hundred forms of carbonate of lime, split into six- sided —— 
called rhombohedrons, whose alternate angles measure 105° 55’, and 7 
05’, Let the mathematician come with his plane trigonometry, saan 
from i schools, and study a higher lesson. But if he be wise, he will 
study it as the great Linnaeus sometimes studied beautiful flowers—on 
bende i kne 2e8 ! 
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Inpuction I1I].—Borany. 


We will make our next comparisons in that science, so charming to 
all true lovers of nature. Not over smoky furnaces, or in darkened 
chambers, will we read this division of our lecture. But out among the 
silken sisterhood of sweet-scented flowers, where the blue-eyed heavens 
smile love down in our faces, and the winds whisper through our sunny 
hair. 

The first ten classes of Linnaeus are arranged simply according te the 
number of stamens in each flower. 

Let us analyze a flower of the tobacco plant. It is of the fifth class, 
and of course has five stamens. Its corol has five parts, and its calyx 
five points. It is so with every tabacco flower on the earth. It ever 
was, and will ever remain so. 

Now let us suppose that every flower is produced by some cause that 
cannot count, what are the mathematical chances against this combina- 
tion of fives, three times in a single flower? The answer is obviously— 
“*One hundred and twenty-five,” while the chances against a like com- 
bination in two flowers amount to the great sum of fifteen thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Let the atheist answer me, what must the chances be in one large 
field? in all the fields throughout the world during one solar summer, 
and extending the view still wider, so as to embrace all the summers 
ever shed by yonder bright sun ? 

He who can shut his eyes to the overwhelming force of this demon- 
stration, deserves never more a single glimpse of the green fields, with 
their coronals of golden bouquets floating in their own perfume. 

Look at the lily in hersnowyrobes. All over the world, and through- 
out all time, it numbers but its six stamens, and its delicate corol is six 
parted. 

Some of those beautiful flowers are vegetable clocks and watches, and 
keep time with the revolutions of the world, and sublimer roll of the 
twinkling orbs in their eternal movements. Some open to the morning 
sun; some beneath the blaze of noon; others, at purple twilight, when 
the soft dews begin to fall; and one in the wild west, the magnificent flower 
discovered by Captain Bonneville, near the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
lifts its gorgeous eye alone to gaze on the midnight stars! Do these 
blooms of nature’s garden know the divisions of day and darkness, or 
the seconds and minutes of recurded time, that they thus equal our best 
pocket chronometers in taking note of the fast flowing hours? Can the 
cause of all this order be unintelligent? He who can believe so, may 
safely be set down in the category of those who are beyond the reach of 
all argument. 


Inpuction 1V.—Lienr. 


We shall not hazard a single remark, as to the nature of that wonderful 
agent, that plays so important a part in the processes of creation, and 
which is so beautiful in itself, and moves with a velocity so immense, that 
with a slight poetic license, it might be regarded as a smile of the omnipresent 
Deity. We have only to do, at present, with its mathematical evolutions. 

Its first law is a strict algebraic formula, and m: 1y be expresse d thus: 
—The intensity of height decreases, as the square of its distance in- 
creases, and vice rersa. Does the cause, whatsoever we may suppose it 
to be, which produces this mathematical ratio, understand the involution 
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of numbers? If not, how, in the name of reason, can it be supposed to 
form those miraculous squares, that often sweep, in many circles, embra- 
cing billions of leagues, in the stellar spaces? Let me pledge faith in 
the wildest fictions of fairy land, the most impossible fables of false theo- 
logy, sooner than in such inconceivable absurdities as a hypothesis like 
that! But it is ever thus; when the human mind once rejects the gene- 
ral belief of mankind, there is nothing then too monstrous for its vora- 
cious credulity. 

The second law of light is stated mathematically, in a form equally lu- 
minous, and conveys a truth equally magnificent. The angles of inci- 
dence and reflection are always equal. Thus, if a ray of light from the 
sun fall on the table before me, at an ang'e of forty- five degrees, it is re- 
flected again at a like angle; and so of all other lines of every possible 
obliquity. These angles never vary so much as a single hair’s breadth. 
Euclid or Legendre has none so perfect. Try, we entreat you, Oh ra- 
tional reader, with all your skill, and see if you can trace any equally 
exact, with the pen, on the smoothest paper ! And, is it possible that, 
after all, the cause which thus geometrizes is devoid of all knowledge of 
geometry? If so, then may a blind mole—nay, a nonentity itself, com- 
pose a treatise superior in splendor and accuracy to Newton’s world- 
renowned Principia / 

(To be Continued.) 


DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


Ir is an English peculiarity to regard men and matters out of England 
as of altogether too inconsiderable interest to deserve serious attention, or 
to merit the outlay of as much time and trouble as would suffice to instil 
into the proverbially sluggish comprehension of a Briton, even a superficial 
understanding of the affairs of ‘outside barbarians.” The travelling 
Englishman is as firmly convinced of the ignorance and degradation of all 
people, through whose country he passes, as he is of the undoubted excel- 
lence of everything British. To the dweller in cities, both in America 
and on the continent, it is a constant source of amusement to observe the 
fierce importance with which your newly-arrived Briton demeans himself 
on all occasions; the perfect conviction which he entertains of his na- 
tive superiority, mingled with an inexpressible commiseration of all about 
him. His strong nationality is always uppermost; he is more Joyal than at 
home ; and although he mé iy have been there a strong radical, the most de- 
voted loyalty only is now apparent. ‘These feelings very soon begin to un- 
dergo a change. He evidently becomes more and more astonished at the 
civilization and intelligence of those with whom he meets. A strange and 
indefinable fee ling comes over him. His senses tell him that the circum- 
stances of the people, as well as their enterprise, activity, end intelligence, 
are, as a whole, better than in the British Islands; yet he hesitates to give 
way to the conviction, from some vague fear that it is treasonable to admit 
it. Likea newly-converted Pagan, he cannot yet, with unshaken nerves, 
conte mplate the negle sct of the gods he has been wont to worship. He views 
with uneasiness the forms of society about him. He cannot believe that 
there is justice in a court of law, because the lawyers and judges have no 
gowns or wigs. He doubts the Christianity of the people, because there 
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are no bishops in Congress. He dreads self-abasement, because there are 
no nobles to venerate. He constantly fears some great convulsion of 
nature, because government is not hereditary, nor descents by primogeni- 
ture. If he be of a certain rank at home, he acquires a strong disgust 
at the absence of that servility he has been accustomed to receive from 
those who have ranked below him; and he feels uneasy at the absence of 
those, who at home exact it from him. He nowhere sees that universal 
. flunkeyism” called “loyalty,” that rises through all gradations of British 
society, from the quean to the Queen; and he is constantly disposed to 
resent the familiarity of those he imagines below him. If he be merely 
a sojourner, come to see and be seen, deluding himself with the idea 
that he has prowen through the prejudices of education, and prepared 
himself to judge impartially, he will become thoroughly disgusted before 
he has learned to measure the narrowness of his own views, and will 
return home filled with wrath at republican institutions; or if he affect 
philosophy, he will modify his indignation, and let it escape in the shape 
of magnanimous ridicule of those foibles, that the republicans cannot 
help, poor things! but they will do better by-and-bye. His theory of 
the ruinous tendency of republicanism, will be illustrated by anecdotes 
of the insojence of a boot-maker, who takes a measure without the 
slightest indication of awe at the presence in which he finds himself.— 
Precisely in the proportion to which his ire was excited against those he 
thinks below him, for their want of reverence to himself, will his contempt 
be increased for those, whom he supposes ought to be above him, if they 
treat him as an equal. He despises one class for not kicking him, and is 
enraged with the other for not suffering him to kick. In this frame of 
mind he goes home, and forthwith seeks revenge “‘ by walking into the 
Yankees,” in the columns of some daily or periodical, which sells all the 
better for pandering to the national malevolence. The great object of 
these writers is to magnify their own importance, by giving veracious uc- 
counts of the vast indignation they have excited among 20,000,000 of 
people, through the astonishing energy, genius and skill of their attacks 
upon the republican manners. . Having unbottled his spleen in the columns 
of a periodical, your complacent traveller subsequently acqui uints the gaping 
public of England, that America to him is *‘ tabooed,” that he dare never 
again cross the Atlantic or visit the cities of the United States; that, that 
most astonishing production of his had aroused a vast continent from one end 
to the other, and that 20 000,000 of people are on tiptoe to catch and lynch 
him. Indee od, he is not certain but that his Jucubrations had considerably 
complicated the boundary question, and that if Oregon had cost a war he 
should in some degree have regretted what he had written, but that they 
need not indulge apprehens ion—he will be more prudent in future. 

Being firmly “convinced that under any circumstances he cannot be ‘“ hum- 
bugged,” your genuine Englishman is a perfect specimen of gullibility. 
The American public are so alive to English peculiarities in this matter, 
that “ quizzing” has become much too common as a popular amusement. 
The moment that your red-faced, plump-fed, self-confident Briton makes 
his appearance, a disposition to tell marvellous stories and use quaint 
phraseology, apparently seizes upon the bystanders, whose enjoyment is 
by no means lessened at the evident astonishment and increasing excite 
ment of the stranger. In case the remotest idea is entertained that the 
writer hi as any book- making or scribbling propensities, his materials for 

‘notes” will increase in tenfold proportion. It must be confessed that 
the tact and talent displayed for this sort of quizzing is great, and to be 
justified only on the ground that it is most effective in turning the malice 
of travellers against themselves. The unhappy Englishman “travelling in 
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southern cities is peculiarly the victim of ‘slave stories.’ His natural 
love of the horrible will enchain him for hours, listening with the most in- 
tense interest to the strangest tales of the most improbable barbarities prac- 
tised by way of amusement, upon blacks by their white proprietors, given in 
a low tone and confidential manner, with the injunction “ not to repeat in 
that neighborhood lest he be lynched.” In a few days he will “ sup full of 
horrors” nearly to bursting, and so completely will his imagination be 
carried away, and his vanity flattered with the idea of his own “ cuteness,” 
that he will entirely overlook the well fed, plump and happy air of the 
grinning negroes he meets, or consider it only an attempt to humbug him ; 
but honest John i is ‘ not to be had” that way. 

A short time since it was quite the rage to operate for “ strabismus” 
and ‘‘stammering,” by cutting the muscles supposed to be contracted.— 
An eminent New- York surgeon, travelling for the summer in Kentucky, 
was applied to by a gentleman to operate upon a young black that was afilict- 
ed with stammering; the owner supposing that the impediment might be 
cured and the negro relieved from much embarrassment, and perhaps get 
clear of it altogether. ‘The object was to separate the muscles that connect 
the under part of the tongue to the front of the lower jaw, the theory being 
that it was the tremulous | motion of those muscles that impeded the speec h. 
The operation being a curiosity, numbers were invited to witness it. Among 
others came an Englishman connected with the press in England. Not know- 
ing exactly what was going forward, he asked with evident alarm, why they 
were cutting that negro’s tongue? Those present stared, and taking the bint, 
gravely informed him that they “ always cut negroes tongues when they did 
not speak properly.’’ The hasty departure of the traveller, evidently convine- 
ed that a number of American gentlemen were amusing themselves by cut- 
ting out a black boy's tongue as a punishment for impudence, was followed by 
a general laugh, blac ky joiming in; and probably all the abolition socie- 
ties in E ngland received the story, plentifully g garnished with added horrors. 

There is no class in England that fall into greater blunders through 
these delusions of their own fancy, than the public writers. They possess 
such wonderful sagacity, that the plainest facts stated in the most simple 
manner, only awaken their surprise the more, for their being no reason to 
doubt the truth of appearances. This is not confined to the lower class of 
writers, but is characteristic of those that affect the highest rank.—Black- 
vood furnishes monthly an example of what we have been saying; as thus, the 
number for May has a notice of Mr. Melville's book, ‘ Omoo,” and what is 
exceedingly rare, praises it, though an American book, but not without a 
great expenditure of most astonishing sagacity. 


‘ec 


“We were much puzzled, a few weeks since, by a tantalising and unintelligible 
paragraph, pertinaciously reiterated in the London newspapers. Its brevity 
equalled its mystery ; it consisted but of five words, the first and last in imposing 
majuscules. Thus it ran:— 


“QMOO, by the author of TYPEE.” 


With Trinculo we exclaimed, ‘ What have we here? a man ora fish? dead or 
alive?’ Who or what were Typee and Omoo? Were things or creatures thus 
designated? Did they exist on the earth, or in the air, or in the waters under the 
earth; were they spiritual or material, vegetable or mineral, brute or human? 
Were they newly discovered planets. nicknamed whilst awaiting baptism, or 
Strange fossils, contemporaries of the Megatherium, or Magyar dissylables from 
Dr. Bowring's voc abulary? Perchance they were a pair of new singers for the 
Garden, or a fresh brace of beasts for the legitimate drama at Drury. Omoo 
might be the heavy elephant ; Typee the light-comedy camel. Did danger lurk 
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in the enigmatical words? Were they obscure intimations of treasonable designs, 
swing advertisements, or masonic signs? Was the palace at Westminster in 
peril? had an agent of Barbarossa Joinville undermined the Trafalgar column? 
Were they conspirators’ watchwords, lovers’ letters, siguals concerted between the 
robbers of Rogers's bank? We tried them anagrammatically, but in vain; there 
was naught to be made of Omoo; shake it as ~ve would, the O’s came uppermost; 
and by reversing Typee we obtained but a pitiful result. At last a bright gleam 
broke through the mist of conjecture. Omoo was a book. The outlandish title 
that had perplexed us was intended to perplex ; it was a bait thrown out to that 
wide-mouthed fish, the public; a specimen of what is theatrically termed gag.” 


We do not exactly see how all or any of these surmises were to be drawn 
from the announcement; as thus, it is announced the author of Typee was 
the author of Omoo. Under such circumstances a Yankee would not even 
playfully have guessed that a single “ author” gave birth toa ‘ heavy ele- 
phant’” and also ‘‘a light-comedy camel ;’ however, a correct conclusion 
was finally arrived at, which is not always the case with English reviewers, 
as we will presently show. The notice of Omoo proceeds : 


** The title is borrowed from the dialect of the Marquesas, and signifies a rover: 
the book is excellent, quite first rate, the ‘clear grit,’ as Mr. Melville’s country- 
men would say. Its chief fault, almost its only one, interferes little with the 
pleasure of reading it, will escape many, and is hardly worth insisting upon. 
Omoo is of the order composite, a skilfully concocted Robinsonade, where fictitious 
incident is ingeniously blended with genuine information. Doubtless its author has 
visited the countries he describes, but not in the c apacity he states. He is no 
Munchausen ; there is nothing improbable in his adventures, save their occurrence 
to himself, and that he sheuld have been a man before the mast on board the South- 
Sea traders, or whalers, or on any ship or ships whatever. His speech betrayeth 
him. His voyages and wande rings commenced, according to his own account, at 
least as far back as the year 1838; for aught we know they are not yet at an end. 
On ieaving Tahiti in 1843, he make all sail for Ji apen, wu d the very book before 
us may have been scribbled on the gre asy deck of a whaler, 7 floating amidst 
the coral reefs of the wide Pacific. True, that in his preface, and in the month of 
January of the present vear, Mr. Melville hails from New-York; but in such 
maiters we really place little dependence upon hu From his narrative we gather, 
that this literary and gentlemanly common sailor is quite a young man. His li te, 
therefore, since he emerged from bi ry hoo 1, has been spent in a ‘ship’ s forecastle 
amongst the wildest and most ignorant class of mariners. Yet his tone is refine 
and well-bred ; he writes like one accustomed io good E ‘an society, who has 


+ 


read books, and collected stories of information, other eke could be pe rused of 
gathered in the places and amongst the rude associates he describes. These in- 
consistencies are glaring, and can hardly be explained. A wild freak or unfortu- 
nate act of folly, or a boyish thirst for adventure, sometimes drives lads of educa- 
tion to try life before the mast, but when suited for better things the y seldom per 
severe; and Mr. Melville does not seem to us the manner of a man to rest long 
contented with the coarse company and humble lot of merchant seamen. Other 
discrepancies strike usin his book and character. The train of suspicion once light- 
ed, the flame runs rapidly along. Our misgivings begin with the title-page. ‘ Lo- 
vel or Belville,’ says the Lair d of Monkb: urns, ‘are just the names which young- 
sters are apt to assume on such occasions.’ And Herman Melville sounds to us 
vastly like the harmonious and carefully selected appellation of an imaginary hero of 
romance. Separately the names are not uncommon; we can urge no valid reason 
against their junction, and vet in this instance they fall conspicuously on our ear. 
We are similarly impressed by the dedication. Of the existence of Uncle Ganse- 
voort, of Gansevoort, Saratoga County, we are wholl ly incredulous. We shall com- 
mission our New-York correspondents to inquire as to the reality of Mr. Melville’s 
avuncular relative, and, until certified of his ec orpore ality, shi ill set down the gentle- 


man with the Dutch patronymic as a member of an imagi inary clan.” 


Here is genuine Bullism. The improbabilities are cheerfully swallowed ; 
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but the plain matter of fact excites suspicion; like the elderly lady, who 
reproved her sailor son for telling such monstrous stories as his accounts of 
whale catching; but readily believed the raising of one of Pharaoh’s chariot 
wheels on a weighed anchor in the Red Sea, because she knew that they 
had been lost there. The {eview is incredulous that a man of Mr. Me 4] 

ville’s great capacity should have been a seaman; and in expressing such 
doubts, betrays that utter misunderstanding of American character, which 
makes American people and institutions so utterly incomprehensible to 
Englishmen. ‘The results of commerce are setting statesmen to think about 
it; and the evidence before the committee of Parliament, to the fact that 
the superiority of American shipping is owing to the “superior class of 
men that man the vessels,” will give them a clue tothe matter. The young 
seamen in the merchant vessels of America are to a considerable extent well 
educated young men of good families. The restless enterprise, which impels 
the agriculturalist and trading youths of the Atlantic states to push into the re- 

mote west, reclaiming the wilderness, overrunning the virgin soil, and building 
up cities like magic, is by no means confined to those classes , but urges as 
strongly the young man of the seaports to seek adventure on the ocean— 
not to be or to remain a sailor, but to seek an outlet for the fiery energy 
within him burning for advancement. When in an English seaport, you 
see a boy going from his home to the forecastle, you may safely predict that 
he is taking up his station for life; that hardship, ill usage and oppres- 
sion of all kinds is to be his lot, and ‘th: it to preside in that forecastle as the 
ship’s 2d mate, is as high as he may look, after years of reluctant service to an 
unintelligent and brutal master. He is oe ignorant to look for more, or even 
to appreciate the filth and misery of his condition. An American youth of 
the same age goes on board comparatively educated, intelligent and active. 

He ships, not because circumstances have compelled him there to earn his 
bread, but because love of adventure points to this as the readiest means of 
realising the schemes of advancement that he has already long cogitated. 

A few voyages at sea will mature his judgment, expand his views, and add 
to his stock of information. There are few wealthy merchants, or eminent 
commercial men in New-England, that have not at some time in their lives taken 
“a trick” atthe wheel. Nothing would be more hazardous, when a boy is 
going into the forecastle of an American vessel as a ‘‘ green hand,”’ than to 
predict any thing in relation to him. Because he begins by “ slushing a 
topmast,” ‘* furling a royal,” or “ taking in the slack of the topsail halyard,” 
itis by no means safe to aver that he will not speedily astonish the literati 
of Europe in the line of their own occupations ; that he will not revolution- 
ize the first country he lands in, or suddenly turn up member of Congress 
from some western state. 

The work of Mr. Melville is by no means the only book that has been 
written by American foremast hands. Mr. Dana, of Boston, and Mr. Brown, 
of Kentucky, have, among others, acquired considerable reputation as 
authors. 

We have then an amusing speculation about the name. ‘I'he author sim- 
ply announces himself as Herman Melville, of New-York. Jaga “ is not 
to be had” with such “ humbug” as that. He knows better, and quotes 
Scott as authority. What! a sailor named Melville?—Herman Melville? 
and ne ‘rman Melville, the sailor, write so well? Nonsense! And then, 
aga , this impostor pretends he has got an uncle !—Uncle Gansevoort, of 

Saratoga county, ‘ but it won’t do.” Now, what there is in the name of 
the nthor, or in the fact that he hails from New-York, to excite in ordi- 
nary minds distrust, we are at a loss to imagine, unless it be the desire to 
show that the book be sing good, could not really be an American one ; and 
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we are rather inclined to be of this opinion, inasmuch as that in the course 
of the notice, we find such inuendos as the following: 


‘ Touching the proceedings on board the French man-of-war, its imperfect dis- 
cipline, and the strange, un-nautical way of carrying on the duty, Typee is jocular 
and satirical. American though he be—and, but for eccasional ‘oh cht Yankeeisms 
in his style, we might have doubted even that fact—he has Myr ntly much more 
sympathy with his cousin John Bull, than with his country’s old aoe s, the French. 

‘* We are rather at a loss to comprehend the familiarit ty shown by Typee with the 
internal arrangements and architecture of the Reine Blanche. His tome on board 


was passed in fetters ; at nightfall, on the fifth day, he left the ship.” 


Nothing escapes this vigilant “ Maga,” except the plain truth. It is not 
surprising that Herman Gansevoort, Esq., of Saratoga, should be unknown 
in England ; but why a *‘ Dutch patronymic,” in a community of Dutch de- 
scent, among Van Rensselaers, Van Burens, Schuylers, Van Benthuysens, 
&c , should be a matter of suspicion, nothing but the s agacity of Maga can 
determine. It might have been supposed, eae wer, that the name of the 
United States Secret: iry of Legation to the Court of St James, Gansevoort 
Melville, would have suggested to such critical acumen a suspicion that the 
name might be genuine, if, indeed, the names of the American embassy 
have yet been ascertained by England’s journalists. Possibly, however, the 
discovery that the brother of the “ ragged and disreputable mutineer of the 
Julia’’ was representing his country at the court of “ Little Vic,” might 
have led to the suspic ion that the Secretary of Legation was an impostor. 
Whoever heard of a diplomatist being named “‘Gansevoort,’’ although the 

sayings of most of European negotiators may be but geese cac .ckle ? 

‘Notwithstanding that so much shrewdness has been " splayed, to show 
that the name of the author of Omoo was fic titious, the sagacity of “ Maga” 
was again at fault in respect to the author of ‘‘ Histoire Philosophique du 
Regne de Louis X V.,’’ a notice of which appeared in the May number of 
Blackwood. In relation to the authorship of this able work, ‘‘ Maga’ is 
very luminous, as follows : 


**M. de Toequeville is one of the greatest—perhaps the very greatest—of 
the political philosophers of the present day. Alone of all his contemporaries, 
his best works will bear a comparison with those of Machiavelli and Bacon.— 
Less caustic and condensed than Tacitus, less imaginative and eloquent than 
Burke, he possesses the calm judgment, the discriminating eye, and the just re- 
flection which have immortalized the Florentine statesman and the English phi- 
losopher. Born and bred in the midst of the vehement strife of parties in his own 
country—placed midway, as it were, between the ruins of feudal and the re-con- 
struction of modern society in France, he has surveyed the contest with an impar- 
tial gaze. He has brou: hit to the examination of repul Llican institutions in the Uni- 
ted States the eye of calm reason and the powers of P hilosophic renccuen.” * * * 

“«M. de Tocqueville, it is well known, is a firm believer in the progress of s0- 
ciety to a general system of equality and popular government. He thinks that, 
for better or for worse, this tendenc y is inevitable ; that all efforts to resist it are 
vain, and that true wisdom consists in accommodating ourselves to the new order 
of things, and making the transition with as little confusion and individual distress 
as may be. America he considers as the type of what Europe is to become ; thougl 
he has grievous misgivings as to the final result of such a prostration of the great 
interests of society as has there taken place, and is too well-read a scholar not to 
know, that it was in the institutions of the Biosdatlie empir e that a similar le rec 
ling resulted in ar s ient times. But being thus a devout believer—if not in the doc- 
trine of perfectibility, at least in that of ceaseless progress tow ar ds di mocrac yo 
his opinions are of the highest value when he portrays the perils with whi ich 
new order of thi Ings is attended. Alone of all the mode rns, he has fixed the pl abl IC 
attention upon the real danger of pure ly republican institutions ; he first has dis- 
cerned in their working in America, where it is that the lusti ing peril is to be appre- 
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hended. Passing by the bloodshed, sufferings and confiscations with which the tran- 
sition from aristocratic ascendency to democratic power is nece ssarily attended, he 
has examined with a scrutinizing eye the practical working of the latter system in 
the United States, whereit had been long established, and was in pacific undisputed 
sovereignty. Ue has demonstrated that, in such circumstances, it is not the weak- 
ness but the strength of the ruling power in the state which is the great di anger 5 
and th: it the many-headed despot, acti ing by means of a subservient press and ser- 
vile juries, speed ly t becomes as formidable to real freedom as ever Eastern ‘aileaes 
with his despotic power and armed guards, has proved.” . 2” 

‘ The latter volumes of the same work, however, have dipped into more doubt- 
ful matters, and have brought forward more questionable opinions. The inquisi- 
tive mind, pl lilosophic turn, and deep reflection of the author, indeed, are every- 
where conspicuous; but his opinions do not equally ‘, as in the first two volumes, 
bear the signet mark of truth stamped upon the m. They are more speculative 
and fanciful—founded rather on contemplation of future than _ rvation of present 
effects. When De Tocqueville painted the unres rained working g of democrac y on 
political thoucht and parties, as he saw it around him in the course of his resi be nce 
in America, he drew a picture which all, in circumstances at all imilar, must at 
have recognised as trustworthy, because it was only an extension of what 
had witnessed in their own vicinity. But when he extended these effects so 

done in his later volumes, to manners, opinions, habits, and the in- 

‘ourse of the sexes, the attempt seemed overstrained. The theory, beyond all 

iestion, just to a certain point, was pushed too iar. M. de Tocque ville’s creat 

reputation, accordingly, has been somewhat impaired by the publication of. his 

last two volumes on Democracy in America; and it is to the first two that the phi- 

losophic s tudent most frequently recurs for light on the practical working of the 
popular system. 


ice 


This is all very excellent, doubtless. ‘‘ Its chief fault—almost its only 
one—interferes little with the ple: isure of reading it—will escape many, and 
is she rdly worth insisting on,” viz : The writer of ‘ De wen in America’’ 

Sa person entirely distinct, corporeally and ment: illy, from the author of 

‘: Philosophie History of the Reign of Louis XV.”’—a fact which, with 
some persons, may make a materia I difference in the justice of measuring 
the views e xpresse ‘d in one book by those set forth in the other. ‘ Democ- 
racy in America’’ was by “ Alexis de Tocqueville, Member of the Chamber 
of Deputies,” who visited America; and the “ Philosophic History of the 
Reign of Louis XV. by ‘“* M. Le Compte De Tocqueville, Peer of France,” 
who was never in the United States. ‘The father treats of the corrupt court 
of the XVth Louis, and the son, catching the fire of democracy from actual 
contact with republican men and things, took rank at once with Europe’s 
greatest philosophers. It is gratifying to know that the actual experience 
of M,. de Tocqueville g greatly stre ‘ngthe ned his confidence in democracy, and 
that his expressed views have given great support to its tendencies, how- 
ever severe he may have been on what he conceives the germs of future 
perils. M. De Tocqueville partly explains, in his pre face, his motives in 
this. He says: 


“Some readers may pe rhaps be astonished that, firmly persuaded as I am that 
the democratic revolution which we are now witnessing is an irresistible fact, 
against which it would neither be desirable nor wise to struggle, | should often 
have had occasion in this book to address language of such severity to those demo- 
cratic ¢ ommunities which this revolution has brought into being. My answer is, 
simply, that it is because I am not an adversary of "democracy—t that I have sought 
to speak of democracy in all sincerity.” 


In fact, the author seems to have set out with the firm conviction that 
democracy will soon prev ail throughout the combined world, Europe 
and France particularly. And in writing “ for France’ in this view, he 
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has examined our institutions and analysed our history with extraor- 
dinary care and minuteness. It was not his primary design simply to 
give an account of America, its institutions and manners, but to influence 
coming events in Europe, and to draw lessons for the future from the 
actual results that have been produced here. Republicanism in the 
United States doubtless came into operation under circumstances more 
favorable than can ever be hoped for in any other age or country. No 
nobility, established charch, laws of primogeniture, or any of the attend- 
ants of feudalism ever existed in America; an energetic race of men, 
composed of all the nations of Europe, were located amidst boundless 
lands of exceeding fertility, and with all the intelligence of Europe they 
had no restraints upon their enterprise. Among the immigrants there 
were numbers who were deeply impre ‘ssed with the feudal spirit, a fear 
and awe of superior artificial ranks in society, denominated loyalty, 
These persons siding with the mother country w he *n she endeavored to 
coerce the colonists, were to a considerable extent driven forth from the 
country, or sintauccted of their own accord, leaving public sentiment 
vuurged to a considerable extent of that aristocratic leaven. M. De 
Tocqueville endeavored to separate the results that flow from all 
these causes, trom those which are consequ nt upon the pape: le of 
—_ ility by itself. On this plan the work is of the nature of a philoso- 
phic inquiry for political and moral truth, independent of all idea of 
praise or censure. It is, therefore, not to be condemned because its 
conclusions are not always such as to gratify our national vanity. In 
seeking to extract from our position the influences of the democratic 
principle exclusively, the obje ct was to anticip: ite those results which the 
approaching application of that Eenenete to France will produce, under 
the diferent circumstances in which it will there be introduced. And 
this problem is wrought out with that great ability which has placed M. 
Alexis de Tocque Wille among the first European philos ophers. 

The work of M. Le Compte De Tocqueville, is a philosophic dis- 
cussion on the influences of the universal moral corruption and gross 
debauchery of the public mind in France, through the infamous licen- 
tiousness of the court, from the death of Louis XIV., in bringing about 
the revulsion that burst upon the head of Louis XVI. In this utter 
abandonment of the higher classes to every species of profligacy and 
vice, the people found the means of bursting the bonds with which the ny 
were bi wand, The Regent Orleans succeeded to the government on the 
death of Louis XILV., and reigned until Louis XV. arrived at the throne. 
Under the Regent commenced the Mississippi Scheme of Law, those 
paper schemes of wealth, which aided that general corruption of manners 
which the example of the Regent’s court did not fail to propagate. M. De 
Tocqueville describes the character of the Regent as follows : 


‘‘ Nature had bestowed on the Duke of Orleans all those gifts which usually 
captivate mankind. His physiognomy was agreeable and prepossessing: to & 
natural eloquence he joined uncommon sweetness of manner. Brave, full of liveli- 
ness, his penetration was never at fault, and his abilities would have procured for 
him distinction at the head of councils or armies. Those who were about his 
person became attached to him, because they found him amiable and indulgent. 
They lamented his faults, without ceasing to love him, carried away by the graces 
of his character and amiability of his manners, which recalled, they said, those of 
his grandfather, Hepry [V. He had the good fortune, rare in princes, to preserve 
his friends to the hour of his death. He readily forgave offences and pardoned 
injuries. But the mind endowed with so many amiable qualities was destitute of 
that which can alone develope or turn them to good account—he had no force of 
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character. Without the energy which prompts crime, he was equally without 
that which leads to virtue. After having Jost his first precep itor, his ill fortune 
placed him in the hands of Dubois, the most corrupt of men. This Dubois, the 
son of an apothecary of Brives-la-Gaillarde, founded his hopes ef fortune on the 
entire demoralization of the prince committed to his care. Inspired by the genius 
of vice, he divined and encouraged the vices of others, and above all of his master. 
He taught him to believe that virtue is but a mask worn by hypocrisy, a chimera 
on which no one can rely in the business of Jife ; that religion is a political inven- 
tion, of use only to the lower people ; that all men are cheats and deceivers, and 
prete snded rectitude a mere cover for intended villainy. Madame, the mother of 
the Regent, early discovered the character of this detestable man. My son,’ said 
she, ‘I desire nothing but the good of the state and your glory: I ask but one 
thing for your safety, and I demand your word of honor for it—it is never to employ 
that scoundrel the Abbé Dubois—the greatest miscreant on the earth : who would 
at any time sacrifice the state and you to the slightest interest of his own.’ The 
Duke of Orleans gave his word accordingly, but he was not long of breaking it. 
Shortly after, he made Dubois a councillor of state. The debaucheries into which 
that man impelled him soon became an indispensable distraction for that soft and 
enervated mind, to which the ennui of a court was insupportable. He loved its 
scandal and rumors—even the report of incest was not displeasing to him. Every 
evening, he assembled his roués, his mistresses, some danseuses from the Opera, 
often his daughter the Duchesse de Berri,* and some persons of obscure birth, but 
brilliant for their talent or renowned for their vices. At these suppers the cheicest 
viands, the finest wines, exhilarated the guests; all the disorders and scandal of 
the court and city were passed in review. ‘They drank, they became intoxicated ; 
the conversation became licentious ; impieties of every sort issued from every 
mouth. At last, fatigued with satiety, the party was broken up; those who could 
walk retired to rest; the others were carried to bed ;—and the next evening a 
similar scene was renewed.’’—( Vol. i., pp. 22-24.) 


Brought up in such a school, Louis XV., although at first exhibiting 
no taste for such debaucheries, could not long resist the example and 
efforts of the court; and the latter years of his reign were more infamous 
if possible than those of the Regent. In investigeting events and man- 
ners such as those he describes, M. Le Compte De Tocqueville brings 
to the work a philosophic mind a great discernment. He portrays 
with great ability the social influences that resulted in the utter over- 
thro w of an infamous aristocracy, but left a disenthralled people in a 
position they did not mane, and an easy prey to the schemes of the 
English aristocracy for their resul jugation. The lesson furnished by M. 
Le C ompte De Tocqueville’s book, may be more useful to England than 
toFrance. The latter country has gone through the convulsions conse- 
quent upon national depravity, and to a race of profligates and infidels 
have succeeded eminent writers of a moral and religious stamp. ae 
land has had her infamous eae profligate Regent, ‘and witnessed t 
shameless debaucheries of his corrupt court, the influences of which are 
now working out their results among the most profligate aristocracy of 
Europe. With the dissemination of their vices through the higher 
classes, the progress of popular rights becomes more certain. 


* The Duchesse de Berri was an apt scholar in the lessons which her father taught her. One 
evening, afte r copious libations, a fancy seized them to represent the Judgment of Paris. The 
Princess played the part of Venus ; two of the Regent's mistresses those of Mine va and Juno. 
The three Goddesses oe ared in the costume in which those in the tale displayed tl hemselves to 
the son of Priam.—[De Tocqueville, vol. i. p, 26—Note. 
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DR. CHALMERS AND O'CONNELL. 


Lare arrivals from the continent, brought us accounts of the almost 
simultaneous death of the most influential Scotchman, if we except Sir 
Walter Scott, and the most influential [rishman, of the present age. An 
English contemporary remarks : 


“It is somewhat singular, too, when the world is so generally reproached with 
irreligion, that both these great men were mainly indebted for their influence to 
the religious feelings of their countrymen. Dr. Chalmers was a mathematician, 
a chemist, and an economist, as well as a divine ; as Mr. O’Connell was a politician 
as well as an ardent Roman Catholic; but both were carried to their commanding 
eminence as leaders of religious parties. Mr. O'Connell had weight as a politi- 
cian, only because he was the representative or embodiment of the Roman Catholics 
of lreland; and Dr. Chalmers was influential as an economist, only because he 
was great as a religious teacher. With such examples—perbaps we might con- 
firm them by the less conspicuous names of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman, who 
have obviously had great influence over the minds of the ‘youth of England—though 
the professors of different creeds may speak slightly of Catholicism or Piresby- 
terlanism, the reproach that this is an irreligious age is obviously undeserved.” 


Dr. Chalmers was first presented toa church in 1803, and soon became 
distinguished as a preac her , as a mathematician, as a chemist, and as an 
author. In a very short time he acquired a great reputation throughout 
Scotland. Wherever he preached the churches were crow ded, and 
people travelled miles on toot and by public conveyances to hear him. 
There was but one optcion of his great powers. Persons might differ 
from him in his views of re] ligion—they might think his doctrines extra- 
vagant—they might almost shudder at his stern Calvinism—but no man 
who ever heard him denied him the merit of true and commanding elo- 
quence. His fame soon extended to England; and when he appeared 
in the metropolis, the churches in which he preached, and the lecture 
rooms where he delivered his prelectiuns, were ever filled with people. 
For nearly forty years his celebrity as a preacher continued. Though 
his life, like that of Mr. O” Connell, was one of incessant exertion, and, like 
his, was not unknown to the strife which belongs to party pursuits, it 
was extended through nearly seventy years; and for quite as longa 
period as Mr, O’C onnell, was ‘he the great man of his country. 

Passing over his literary labours, which were varied and extensive 
and always of: great influence ; passing over, too, his teaching as a pro: 
fessor, which was delightful to his youthful audience, and caused his 
lecture-room to be inconveniently crowded ; passing over all his active 
pastoral labours, which were uniformly kind and zealous, we shall dw ell 
for a moment on that crowning act of his life—his secession from the 
Church of Scotland, and the es tablishment, mainly through his influence, 
of the Free Church. It is recollected, probably, by persons who pay 
attention to these matters, that Dr. Chalmers, some years ago, was an 
enthusiastic advocate for Chee h Establishments, believing them to be, 
as was stated b VC contemporary writers, the “‘ emanation from which Chris- 
tianity might, by an aggressive movement, take possession of the strong- 
holds of ignorance.’ ~ While he was fervid in his enthusiasm, he we 
to Lon: ion on an invitation of a Church society to give lectures in favor 
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of the principle of Establishments. His discourses were remarkably 
Ww . attended, and made a great impression. But even at that period, 
1837, he was engaged as the chief of a party in a contest with the majority 
of the KE stablished ' Church in Scotland, supported by the state, of which 
he was a member. He took the lead on the side of non-intrusion. He 
drew up and carried the Veto Act through theGeneral Assembly. From 
that sprung the Auchterarder case, which, having been dec tided against 
Dr. Chalmers’ views by the Some of Lords, and the Legislature having 
refused to pass an act ‘which would have been tantamount to reve rsing 
that decision, and acknowledging the principle for which Dr. Chalmers 
contended, he gave up all his emoluments i in the Church and Universities 
of Scotland, and, accompanied by no fewer than 474 ministers of the 

Scotch Church, went out from the Establishment. For the sake of their 
conscientious opinions on a matter of church discipline, Dr. Chalmers 
and those ministers threw themselves and their churches for support on 
the religious feelings of their countrymen. ‘They did not trust in vain. 
The Sc sotch subscribed 3 immense sums, built about two hundred churches 
for the seceding ministers, provided them with incomes, formed schools 
and a college, and did all for the Free Church that the state could do 
for the Establishment. We are not aware whether Dr. Chalmers changed 
his opinions on the subject of state interference with religion; but we 
know no more striking incidents, in all the history of C hurch Establish- 
ments, than his geni: J advocacy of state support in London in 1837— 
and his being obliged, in consequence of that support, to secede in 1843— 
relying for the rest of his life 7 on the voluntary principle—from 
that church of which he was by far the most distinguished ornament, and 
of which he had been minister for forty years. T he bulk of his fullowers 
and associates are staunch advocates of the voluntary principle; and thus 
was this great man, like many of the great English statesmen of our day, 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, practically to deny and contradict 
his political doctrines, in reference to the state interfering with religion. 

We do not advert to the circumstance to detract one iota from his 
great merit, but to exemplify, in as general a manner as we can, that the 
doctrine of laissez faire is equally true in religion and in buying and 
selling. He was one of its most strenuous opponents ; and yet he was 
compelled, even in his own particular profession, to do homage to its 
truth. The interference of the state with religion is ardently desired by 
many persons both here and in England. But here i is a case in which the 
state, from the best intentions, we believe, anxious to promote the spread 
of religion, was found, by the mere fact of interfering with it, directly at 
variance with those whom the religious community of Scotland regard as 
their most enlightened ministers. The secession which was so honorab le 
to Dr. Chalmers and his friends, is regarded by them, and we believe by 
the bulk of Calvinistic Christians, as a strong proof of the impropriety 
of religion seeking aid and emolument, ever accompanied by control, 
from the state. 

The success of Dr. Chalmers for forty years, is a triumphant proof of 
the strong feelings of religion in this age, ‘if preachers only know how to 
awaken them. His secession from his own church—se tting as it wer 
the state at defiance—after advocating so zealously the support of Sie 
state for religion, is an equally striking proof that the greatest intellec- 
tual giants of our age have not yet mastered the science of politics, 
Much, then, does it behoove all meaner men to be slow and careful in 

calling for the action of the state in all the common business of life. 
speech in many ways, which it would not have become Chalmers, who 
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The lesson taught by O’Connell’s failure, leaving his countrymen worse 
than he found them, by relying on the state for aid, is identical with the 
lesson taught by Dr. Chalmers, at le ngth repudiating, as injurious, the 
aid be had prayed for, and struggled to have extended. 

These men, so near to each other, in de »parting from this world, had 
some striking points of resemblance while in it. ‘These points extended 
to circumstances as well as to the character. But Dr. Chalmers, in his 
external history, had not, till the close of his life, the struggle which 
O’Connell had from the beginning. When Ch: ime srs entered fully on 
his career, his church was undisturbed, and he rose at once to the station 
in it which his genius commanded, It was toward the end that he felt 
the presence of the state, and from that he put forth his giant strength to 
emancipate his brethren and himself. The state had no concern with 
O’Connell’s church: it simply deg1 ‘aded its members; against this de- 
gradation O’Connell waged a thirty year’s war, and at last was in some de- 
gree successful. O'Connell] and Chalmers were both intensely national, and 
both had great power in theirrespective nations. Both had power by means 
that were not dissimilar. Both were practical men, and both were men 
of sagacity. The intellect of O’Connell was vigorous rather than expan- 
sive—ready rather than lofty, and fertile and adaptive rather than specu- 
lative aud philosophical. Chalmers, from his position, was more of 
student thau O’Conne!]], and his course led him more into connectivn 
with remote and abstract thought. But his works afford no evidence of 
any original power in this direction. He was, as a thinker, not subtle, 
not logical, not profound; he was neither a discoverer nor an analyst. 
He did not construct a system for himself, nor was he very happy in ex- 

ounding those which were constructed by others. It was in the region 
of the practical that his strength was greatest; and there, as aye be 
expected, lay his success. Both, as has been said, were intensely na- 
tional. They had strong sy mpathy with the history and the sufferings of 
their respective countries, to the religion of which they were dee .ply at- 
tached. O’Connell was not more fervent in declaiming on the persecu- 
tions of his priesthood in the era of the penal laws, than Chalmers in the 
heroism of the Presbytery in the days of the Covenant. They both tho- 
roughly understood the character of their countrymen, and each tho- 
roughly embodied that of his own. O’Connell was not more properly an 
incarnation of the gay, passionate, humorous, witty, jovial, melancholy 
heart of Ireland—with laughter often on the lip, while solemn feeling 
was in the centre, than Chalmers was of the earnest, thoughtful, de- 
termined heart of Scotland, which put all the seriousiess on the face, 
but kept a little fun in the centre. Both gave and gained power by this 
national sympathy: they went in their words to the souls of their hearers 
as in flashes of fire, that clave the outward at once and melted or inflam- 
ed all within, as the occasion prompted or as the cause required. They 

ained back from those hearers in their returning enthusiasm, energy a 
hundred-fold more than that which they dispense a. O’Conne i and Chal- 
mers were both great orators ; each the greatest of his position and his 
day—O’Connell on the platform, Chalmers in the pulpit. Each from his 
respective position was an orator of the people—each sy mpathised with 
the masses—each attracted masses—each kindled up masses, until the 
thousands to whom he spoke burned with the fervor of the speaker ; and 
Chalmers in the pulpit was not less the demagogue for the other world, 
than O'Connell was on the platform the demagogue for this. Each was 
a great orator, and each after the fashion of his profession and his na- 
tion, O’Connell was a lawyer and legislator—it was his office to use 
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was a preacher and professor, to use it. O’Connell, too, was not only the 
man of the forum—the man of the bar—the man of the hustings—the 
man ofthe senate—the man of the world—he was withal the ivichebaiees 
jocular, winsome, rolicking, witty, pathetic and sarcastic—introducing 
tears by a stroke of fun, and concealing a sting amidst the flowers of a 
metaphor. Chalmers was not only the man of the church—the 
man of the closet—but he was also the Scotchman—grave, involved, cir- 
cumlocutory and wordy. But each also had in his oratory that which 
belonged to himself and to humanity. O’Connell had a sweetness and 
a strength—an informal, unmeasured force—an unexpected felicity—a 
richness and variety of thought and illustration—a pliancy of transition 
from one mood of emotion to another—a capacity of sweeping over all 
the chords of feeling, without missing a note or producing a jarring tone, 
yet combining them into unity of impression and unity of purpose, than 
any man whom we have ever heard, or heard of, or read. Chalmers had 
more singleness of idea, but he ws anted O’Connell’s versatility. He had 
more glow of passion—more consecutiveness—more continuity; but he 
had nothing like O’Connell’s single bursts, which, like the gusts ata ter- 
rible hurricane, swept into fragments the building of a thousand years. 
He had more gorgeousness of fancy, but he had that simple luxuriance, 
which, from its very richness, refuses the gaudy flower its nourishment, 
but clothes the hill with grass and fills the “glen with violets. Each was 
a great orator after his own kind; each was a great orator after his own 
fashion; but not at all after the fashion of the rhetoricians. Each held a 
multitude spell-bound—laid enchantment on the souls, which lasted over 
them even when the voice of the charmer passed away. Lach paused, 


stammered, stamped—was soft or loud, gentle or violent; stood pas- 
sively or gesticulate -d, as it pleased him best. Each ruled those whom 
he wanted to rule, but the methods by which he governed have no pre- 


cedents in books or elocution. O’Connell and Chalmers both agreed in 
h 


{ 

hating and in resisting poor-laws; but while O’Conne!l denounced a 
church-establishment, Chalmers was always a most zealous and a most 
eloquent advocate of one. Both were advocates of general liberty, civil 
and religious; but O’Connell with bolder enthusiasm than Chalmers. 
Both were pleaders for popular education, and both pleaded for it, in 
connection with religion. Both were men for progress, improvement— 
for reform, and both worked forthem. Both were men of the days gone 
by, but both were also men of the future, looking onward to days to 
come. Both were benevolent, and each, according to his notion, gave 
his vote upon the side of our common humanity. Hach was a genial, a 
social, an affectionate man, like every man of greatness, not repelling 
but conciliating in his nature. Each loved power, but each used it for 
lofty objec ts. If Chalmers seems more disinte rested than O’Connell, be- 
fore the balance is struc k, the difference of their positions must be esti- 
mated. Chalmers was a simple clergyman: he gave up, it is true, a set- 
tled sidbiadiiatie x: ‘he was noble in doing 80; and let his memory be 
crowned with the heroism which he exhibited, But the wants of Chal- 

mers were few ; his position was illustrious; and though with his change 
of station there must have been exceeding pain, there could not be an 

danger. O’Connell became the representative of a nation. He had been 
ased to exorbitant outlay, and his new relations increased that outlay. 
He gave up professional revenue that has been studiously represented 
as lucrative, to assume and maintain the position to which he was raised 
by his own political movement. He declined all the dignities—all the 
emoluments of office—dignities and emoluments, too, which were not 
political, but which belonged to him in the just routine—the proper or- 
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der of his abilities and his profession. He accepted an income which 
those whom he worked for gave ; and whether right or wrong in sable 
it, it is probable that it left him nothing in the end, and that after his 
commanding talents, and his length of days, he died comparatively poor, 
contrasted with the vast sums he had received from those who supposed 
him laboring in their cause. This revenue sufficed to free estates from 
debts, from which professional revenue was insufficient to preserve them, 
and continue a magnificent expenditure. Perhaps never were fees so great 
paid for services so small in their results. The phantom of repeal which he 
had raised as the idol of the people, from whom he demanded such large 
revenues in its service, has vanished with his death. The altar and the god 
have perished with the priest, and in their disappearance, the people are 
released from a certain tax, although deprived of illusive hopes. Notso 
vith the work of Dr. Chalmers. The Free Church of Scotland will not 
flourish the less for the death of its great champion. Compare the genius 
of Eldon and the genius of O’Connell; compare the will of Eldon and the 
will of O’Connell. See, then, who, as regards worldly riches, is the most 
prudent in his generation; he who accumulates through selfishness the 
revenue derived from office, or he who lavished the sums drawn from an 
over-taxed people. The great Roman Catholic Tribune has departed 
with the great Prebyterian Theologian. Jt is to be hoped that when 
they meet, they will find that heaven does not exclusive ly belong to Con- 
clave or to Kirk. 























TO LEIGH HUNT, 


—_————“ And I have heard thee Dreamer styled ; 


I've mused upou their wakefulness—and smiled !” 
J. A. Wane. 












Leieu Hunt! ah! vainly do I seek to show How rich thou art! beyond extent or measu 







thee Thy ho rd of wealth! for, ever ‘tis th ple 
The warm and pleasant gratitude I owe thee! sure. ; 
Thy pages as [ turn, With mind intent and meek, 
Such lessons sweet I learn, From all things good to seek, 
That as a wise dear friend I seem toknow And ¢éis the secret key to all thy treasure. 
thee. 





Beautiful hopes were breathed by thee er 























Thou hast such easy and familiar ways, while 
Whereby from self our selfish thoughts to To one—the nobiest lady of the isle, 
raise, And thy reward is great, 
That even I, who seem If, “ *twixt her cares of state.”"* 
So small beside thee. deem She carols thy sweet words with happy smile, 
Myself not too minute to sing thy praise, 
But chiefly to the poor man thou dost send 
W hat sh ill [ Cc il] th e? Bee of the cre at hive. 7 pi asant counse —for this Prous ¢ d - 
Where, unexpelled, alas! drones feed and T’ increase (from thy mind’s treasure 
thrive ? fiis toil-won, scanty pleasure, 
Nature’s Interpreter, And thus, with poverty some grace to bl 
And faithful minister! ‘ 
Her truths t’ impart; oh! stillintently strive! °° Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
5 and sure 
She loves thee well! for. ever in thy mind With love, we better can life’s ills endure 
Are truest sympathies with all thy kind, Blest, then, is he indeed, 
With which thou, hoping ever, Who to the poor man’s need 
Dost patiently endeavor Doth bring this balmy, soul-sufficing cure ! 





To fetter hate, and set love free as wind. 





And such art thou! may true lips love 








. To common things thou givest rare inspection, dwell 
And naught condemnest without wise reflec- Upon thy name, and of thy goodness tell! 
tion, And God, who from above 
Thy fine imaginings Supplies thy soul with love, 
So brighten faded things, Keep it o’erflowing to the end! Farewell! 






That we incline to them with new affection. 





« “'Twixt cares of state carelessly carolling.”—Leigh Hunt's Ode to the Queen. 
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One of the most dazzling and romantic scenes in the world’s history, is, 
doubtless, that in which the two richest and most populous empires of the 
American continents passed under the imperial sway of Spain, adding in- 
tense lustre to the glories of the Spanish crown, at a moment when 
Charles V. was about voluntarily to resign it forever. The two continents 
of America exhibit evidences of the existence, at some remote period of 
time, of a powerful, populous, and civilized people, to whose name, num- 
bers, c ae and circumstance, neither history nor tradition have pre- 
served the slightest clue. The solit: iry monuments of their industry occa- 
sionally astonish the traveller, as well ‘amid the pre airies of the northern as 
among the luxuriant forests of the southern continent; but the profoundest 
research and most sagacious conjectures fail to dirow light on the authors 
of the stupendous monuments that excite our surprise. ‘The discoverers of 
the new world found here a number of nations, of greater or less degree of 
civilization, and a multitude of tribes altogether j in a primitive state. 

The two most powerful and civilized of them were fated to become the 
prey of fanaticism and avarice, enforced by the sword of Spanish adventurers. 
While the colonists of other Eare pean nations sought, in the wilds of the 
American continent, only a secure home, in which their industry might 

meet its reward and their religious scruples be unmolested, the Spanish 
colonists sought empire by conquest, and fate seems to have guided them 
where those conquests were alone feasible. The subjugation of the vast em- 
pire of the Aztecs by a handful of adventurers, impelled, perhaps, mostly 
by a desire to extend the influence of the cross, seemed to realize, in the 
greatness of the results and the apparent in: i icy of the means em- 
ployed, the fabled exploits of the errant-knights of old. The thirst for ad- 
venture, which the success of Cortez rather enhanced than quenched, lived 
in the bosoms of Spanish soldiers, and finally resulted in the invasion and 
subjugation of the empire of the Incas, the only rival on the American 
continent to Mexico, in refined social polity and approximate civilization. 
Nothing could offer greater difficulties for authentic history, than the in- 
road of a few unlettered soldiers into a barbarian nation; the fraud and 
violence which the conquered suffered from the invaders, and the strife of 
the conquerors with each other for spoil and power—spread over a series 
of years—make it exceedingly difficult for the judicious historian to select 
from the mass of contradictory statements and agnty -colored sketches, 
emanating from fanaticism, f sIly, prejudice and pique, such facts as co nsti- 
tute an authentic narrative of events, themselves so marvellous as to tax 
our credulity to the utmost. Yet this has been performed by Mr. Prescott, 
under circumstances that enhance our admiration—as if a country, whose 
discovery and conquest had presented difficulties to be overcome greater 
than those which ever attended any similar enterprise—should require, 
even in the narration of the events, that the historian should encounter 
obstacles, from which the stoutest would have shrunk, unless impelled by 
the same indomitable fire that carried his heroes to a success, made still 


* History of the Conquest of Pern ; with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of the Incas. 
By William H. Prescott, Member of the F rench Institute, &c. 2vols. Harper Brodiecs New: 
York. 
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more glorious by the difficulties they encountered. The nature of these 
difficulties Mr. Prescott relates in his own unassuming yet touching manner : 


‘Before closing these remarks I may be permitted to add a few of a personal 
nature. In several foreign notices of my writings, the author has been said to be 
blind; and more than once I have had the credit of having lost my sight in the 
composition of my first history. When I have met with such erroneous accounts, 
I have hastened to correct them. But the present occasion affords me the best 
means of doing so; and | am the more desirous of this, as I fear some of my own 
remarks, in the prefaces to my former histories, have led to the mistake. 

“While at the University, I received an injury in one of my eyes, which de- 
prived me of the sight ef it. The other soon after was attacked by inflammation, 
so severely, that for some time I lost the sight of that also; and, though it was 
subsequently restored, the organ was so much disordered as to remain permanently 
debilitated ; while twice in my life, since, I have been deprived of the use of it for 
all purposes of reading and writing for several years together. 

‘« It was during one of these periods that I received from Madrid the materials 
for the ‘ History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and in my disabled condition, with 
my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining from hunger in 
the midst of abundance. In this state ] resolved to make the ear, if possible, do 
the work of the eye. I procured the services of a secretary, who read to me the 
various authorities ; and in time I became so far familiar with the sounds of the 
different foreign languages (to some of which, indeed, I had been previously ac- 
customed by a residence abroad) that I could comprehend his reading without 
much difficulty. As the reader proceeded, I dictated copious notes ; and when 
these had swelled to a considerable amount, they were read to me repeatedly, till 
I had mastered their contents sufficiently for the purposes of composition. The 
same notes furnished an easy means of reference to sustain the text. 

“Still another difficulty occurred in the mechanical labor of writing, which I 
found a severe trial to the eye. This was remedied by means of a writing-case, 
such as is used by the blind, which enabled me to commit my thoughts to paper 
without the aid of sight—serving me equally well in the dark as in the light. The 
characters thus formed made a near approach to hieroglyphics ; but my secretary 
became expert in the art of deciphering, and a tair copy—with a liberal allowance 
for unavoidable blunders—was transcribed for the use of the printer. I have de- 
scribed the process with more minuteness. as some curiosity has been repeatedly 
expressed in reference to my modus operandi under my privations, and the know- 
ledge of it may be of some assistance to others in similar circumstances. 

‘** Though | was encouraged by the sensible progress of my work, it was neces- 
sarily slow. But in time the tendency to inflammation diminished, and the strength 
of the eye was confirmed more and more. It was at length so far restored that I 
could read for several hours of the day, though my labors in this way necessarily 
terminated with the daylight. Nor could [ ever dispense with the services of a 
secretary, or with the writing-case; for, contrary to the usual experience, | have 
found writing a severer trial to the eye than reading—a remark, however, which 
does not apply to the reading of a manuscript; and to enable myself, therefore, 
to revise my compositions more carefully, | caused a copy of the * History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella’ to be printed for my own inspection before it was sent to the 
press for publication. Such as I have described was the improved state of my 
health during the preparation of the ‘ Conquest of Mexico ;’ and, satisfied with 
being raised so nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I scarcely envied the 
superivr good fortune of those who could prolong their studies into the evening, 
and the later hours of the night. 

** But a change has again taken place during the last two years. The sight of 
my eye has become gradually dimmed, while the sensibility of the nerve has been 
so far increased that, for several weeks of the last year, I have not opened a vo- 
lume; and through the whole time, I have not had the use of it, on an average, 
for more than an hour a day. Nor can I cheer myself with the delusive expec- 
tation that, impaired as the organ has become—from having been tasked probably 
beyond its strength, it can ever renew its youth, or be of much service to me 
hereafter in my literary researches. Whether I shall have the heart to enter, 
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as I had proposed, on a new and more extensive field of historical labor with these 
impediments, | cannot say. Perhaps long habit, and a natural desire to follow up 
the career which I have so long pursued, may make this in a manner necessary, 
as my past experience has already proved that it is practicable. 

* From this statement—too long, I fear, for his patience—the reader, who feels 
any curiosity about the matter, will understand the real extent of my embarrass- 
ments in my historical pursuits. That they bave not been very light will be 
readily admitted, when it is considered that | have had but a limited use of my 
eye, in its best state, and that much of the time I have been debarred from the 
use of it altogether. Yet the difficulties I have had to contend with are very far 
inferior to those which fall to the lot of a blind man. I kuow of no historian, now 
alive, who can claim the glory of having overcome such obstacles but the author of 
‘La Conquete de l’Angleterre par les Normands,’ who, to use his own touching 
and beautiful language, *‘ has made himself the friend of darkness,’ and who, to a 
profound philosophy, that requires no light but that from within, unites a capacity 
for extensive and various research that might well demand the severest application 
of the student.” 


The materials for the history, we are informed, were drawn mostly from 
the archives of the Royal Academy of History, at Madrid, and were col- 
lected simultaneously with those of the ‘‘ C onquest of Mexico.”’ Manuscripts 
and materials have also been collected from other quarters, and altogether 
worked up, in the manner indicated in our author’s Preface, into one of the 
most splendid works of modern historians, 

Mr. Prescott commences with an interesting account of the extent of the 
Peruvian Empire; the topography of the country; the character of the 
people, and their condition, social, religious and political. We are present- 
ed with a glowing picture of a vast empire of industrious and frugal people, 
governed by a race of Incas, in a manner at once paternal and absolutely 
despotic. ‘The people e njoyed plenty and ease, whiie their industry had ac- 
cumulated vast national wealth. Of a warlike and sagacious character, 
their emperors, succeeding each other reguiarly and uninterruptedly during 
a period of four centuries, had successively extended the bounds of their 
empire over neighboring nations, until it absorbed all the Pacific slope of 
the Andes, from the 2d degree north to the 37th degree south latitude; yet 
this warlike and powerful chief, at once the supreme ruler of the nation and 
the object of its religious worship, while at the head of an immense army, 
amidst the impregnable fastnesses of his native mountains, at the zenith of 
his power, is suddenly seized by a Spaniard at the head of some 200 ma- 
rauders, dropped as it were from the clouds, and executed; his army dis- 
persed ; his empire subverted ; and his people given over to the dominion of 
strangers forever. 

From amidst the variety of traditions and accounts embodied in the un- 
reliable manner of the Spanish ecclesiastics, Mr. Prescott has sought the 
thread of the origin and descent of the Inca race. ‘Tradition carries their 
advent back 400 years before the conquest, and some writers have given 
them a reign of 550 years; but inasmuch as that all accounts agree in the 
reign of thirteen Inca princes before this conquest, Mr. Prescott is in- 
clined to suppose that two and a half centuries would be nearer the truth. 
It would appear that the domestic policy of the Peruvians approached the 
social organization of fourier more than that of most nations. The lands 
were held on the plan of equal division, in a manner that must excite the 
admiration of a National Reformer. All the lands were divided into three 
services. Ist. For the sun, was set apart a sufficient quantity to support 
the gorgeous oe of that Juminary, which formed the religion of 
the country. 2d. A sufficient quantity was assigned to support the Inca, 
his royal state, numerous kindred and household, and the wants of govern- 
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ment. All the remainder of the lands was distributed per capita among 
the people, who were subject to a new division every year. Every Peruvian 
was compelled to marry at a certain age; a lot of land was then assigned 
to him and his wife, and the district in which he lived furnished him a 
house. As his family progressed through births, an additional quantity of 
land was assigned him; or if death diminished his family, his domain was 
curtailed in proportion. All these three divisions of land were cultivated 
wholly by the able-bodied people. The lands of the sun were the first 
attended to; this was in the nature of a church tax. Next, those of the 
old, the rich, the widow, the orphan, or the soldier on duty; these were 
‘**poor rates and war taxes.” Ne xt, every man worked his own land, and 
lastly those of the Inca. By these means all the people were furnished with 
food. As under such a system there could be none destitute, so could 
there be none rich. The chief manufacture was the spinning and weaving 
of wool and cotton. All the sheep were appropriated exclusively to the sun 
and to the Inca, but were reared by the people. At the proper season they 
were all sheared, and the wool deposited in the public magazines ; from thence 
it was distributed among the people in quantities sufficient to clothe each 
family ; when that was done, cloth was to be made for the Inca according to 
orders. The officers appointed to attend to this, were also empowered to 
compel the labor and see that each family did its share. The mines were 
the property of the Inca, and worked for his account: all gold and silver 
were reserved for his use—money being as well unknown as unwanted. 
The most stupendous public works, roads, bridges and buildings, were also 
constructed by these peo ple, in a manner to excite the aston sishme nt of the 
beholder of their remains in the present day. Large magazines of food and 
clothes, consisting of the surplus proceeds of the general industry, were 
accumulated in all sections of the country. <A solid and well-constructed 
stone causeway extended throughout the empire, and furnished the means of 
rapid communication from the most remote quarters, by means of runners, 
with the central government at Cusco. ‘The mineral resources of Peru were 
iminense, and have, since their development, had great influence upon com- 
mercial affairs throuehoutthe world. This empire and these people, bound 
together by one language, one religion, and a singularly searching and in- 
quisitive government of the most despotic form, had arrived at great pros- 
perity at the commencement of the sixteenth century, but were singularly 
ignorant of all beyond the limit of their own rule, and were totally un- 
known to nations that had lived and thrived within a short distance of them 
Their industry had drawn large quantities of gold and silver from the mines, 
and accumulated, to them, more useful vealth in the public magazines. 
At this period the Inca Huayna Copac came tothe throne. He was a 
warlike and capable prince, and under him the state of Quito, which already 
rivalled Peru in wealth and refinement, was brought under the sceptre of 
the Incas. In his latter days, this prince got rumors of singular strangers, 
endowed with strange powers, having appeared in the north, and in thei 
superior civilization he appre chended the worst to his power. This prince 
had two favorite sons by different mothers, Huascar and Atahuallpa; to the 
former he bequeathed Peru, and to the Jatter his conquest, Quito, when 
he died, about the year 1525, and for the first time the power of the Inca 
er =n became divided. The two Incas soon quarreled, and Atahuallpa 
invaded Peru, defeated Huascar, imprisoned him, and slaughtered his 
biadve d with circumstances of great atrocity, and remained master of the 
empire. 
it is remarkable that this populous country, with its warlike chief, great 
wealth and advanced state of society, should have been as ignorant of the 
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existence of a similar empire on the northern continent, as were the Mexi- 
cans uninformed of their southern neighbors. At the time of the conquest 
of Mexico, central America and the islands swarmed with Spanish military 
adventurers, whose chief attraction was the gold with which it was supposed 
the new world abounded ; yet none of these had crossed the land to the 
Pacific. In 1511, it is related while Balboa, the discoverer of the Southern 
Ocean, was weighing some gold collected from the natives, a young chief 
struck the scale with his fist and exclaimed, “If this is what you prize so 
much that you are willing to leave your homes , and risk even life itself for 
it, I can tell you of land where they eat and drink out of golden vessels, 

and gold is as ‘cheap as iron is with you.” ‘This was suppose dto be the first 
distinct notice which the Spaniards had of Peru; and shortly after Balboa 
penetrated across the isthmus and discovered the Pacific. “Here further 
rumors were obtained in relation to the great southern empire, and the 
colony of Panama was founded. This colony became the focus for adven- 
turers, and many expeditions were fitted out for northern discoveries, and 
one ineffe ctu: ally took a southern direction. Repeated disappointment had 
considerably blunted the credulity of adventurers, and confidence began to 
be less e: asily excited in enterprises, where expense, danger, and great hard- 
ships were certain, and success very problematical. T hree men were found, 

however, whose indomitable spirit, great courage and experienced life, 

peculiarly fitted them for conquest, and they became convinced of the ex- 
istence of a great southern country where gold abounded. Of these, Fran- 
cisco Pizarro was the chief. He was a native of Spain; had been from his 
youth up a military adventurer; had served in Italy and in various expedi- 
tions in the new world, and was, in 1522, a comparatively destitute and 
illiterate adventurer in Panama, 51 years of age. The sec ond was Diego 
de Almagro,:a Spanish soldier of fortune, somewhat older than Pizarro ; 
and the third, Hernando de Luque, a clergyman. These three individuals 
united in the singular business of discovering and conquering empires. The 
two soldiers contributed what they had to fit out an expedition, but the 
priest was the capitalist, furnishing most of the funds. Almagro was, as it 
were, the commissary to fit out the vessels, and Pizarro the commander of 
the expedition. A small force of about 100 men were recruited among the 
desperate adventurers at Panama, and in November, 1524, Pizarro sailed. 
Almagro was to follow in another vessel as soon as possible. This expedi- 
tion encountered incredible hardships, and met with no success. Pizarro, 
after being joined by Almagro, was compelled to remain in a dangerous 
spot, and send the latter back to the Governor for aid. On his arrival at 
Panama, Almagro could obtain nothing further from the Governor than his 
sanction to the enterprise. But the associates then entered into a solemn 
contract, by which de Luque was to advance, in gold, 20,000 pesos, equal 
perhaps to $200,000 in the present day ; and the two capt ains were to prose- 

cute the undertaking with due diligence, and they pledged themselves to reim- 
burse de Luque if they failed in their contract. On these considerations the 
whole proceeds of the adventure, lands, treasures, rents, vassals and emolu- 
ments of all kinds, were to be divided in equal thirds, one for each partner. 
This contract was signed by responsible persons on behalf of Pizarro and 
Almagro, neither of whom could read or write. A new armament was then 
fitted out and met with but little better success. After the most incredible 
hardships, and the collection of some specimens of gold from the natives, it 
was decided that Almagro should again return to Panama, leaving Pizarro 
with his force to await his return on the Island of Gallo. His followers had 
become disgusted and wished to return, which he refuse); and they sent 
secretly a letter, complaining that they were detained against their will, te 
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perish in the wilderness. This fell into the hands of the Governor, who 
was so much incensed at the results, that so far from giving the further aid 
asked, he sent an officer with two vessels to order home Pizarro and his 
men. This officer found the adventurers in the la-t stage of destitution and 
misery. ‘‘ Half naked, and pining with famine, there were few in that little 
band who did not feel the spirit of enterprise quenched within them.” 

Pizarro, however, received advices from his associates, that if he remained 
firm they could send him aid. It was then that the greatness of his soul 
burst forth. 


*‘ Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on the sand from east to west. 
Then turning towards the south, ‘friends and comrades,’ he said, ‘ On that side 
are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching storm, desertion and death ; on this 
side, ease and pleasure. There les Peru with its riches; here Panama and its 
poverty. Choose each man, what best becomes a brave Castilian. For my part I 
go to the south.’”’ 


Twelve men promptly crossed with him to abide his fortunes, the rest 
returned. But these thirteen were the conquerors of Peru. They remained, 
enduring privations for seven months, until the Pilot Ruiz arrived with a 
small vessel, but without recruits. In this vessel the voyage was prosecuted 
and the discovery of Peru completed. Pizarro then returned to Panama, 
where he was greeted by his confederates with joy; but their means,were ex- 
hausted, and the Governor refused aid. In this extremity Luque proposed 
that Pizarro should go to Spain, and lay the matter before the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

This resulted like most such applications, in the liberal grant of title, and 
the v2ght to dothat which, had they possessed the means, would have been 
done without the government; but no means were bestowed. The “ capi- 
tulation,”’ as it was styled, with the government, conferred the chief posts and 
commands on Pizarro, to the exclusion of his confederate Almagro; and 
this led to dissensions between them, on the return of Pizarro, who en- 
deavored to assure Almagro that the Empe ror forced them upon himself; 
but the opinion is that Pizarro defrauded his companions. The difficulties 
were, however, healed for atime. The ‘ capitulation” bound Pizarro to 
raise 250 men, one hundred from the colonies, and sail for Panama in six 
months ; the government to furnish some supplies of artillery and military 
stores. Having signed the instruments, Pizarro visited his native town, : ind 
began to enlistmen. Among the first who joined him were his four brothers, 
Francisco Martin, Juan, Gonzalo and Hernando, who were all ve ry poor and 
very proud. Great difficulty was encountered in raising the means; and it is 

said that the aid of Hernando Cortes alone perfected the coutract. Ultimately 
Pizarro sailed with part of the armament for Panama, in January, 1539, to 
be followed by his brother Hernando, with the remainder. On their arrival 
in Panama, the old contract was confirmed by the three confederates. After 
their mutual jealousies were healed, the expe dition was forwarded. After rais- 
ing vad the recruits possible in the colonies, the force amounted to 180 men 
and 27 horses, in three vessels. Although | well armed and equipped, one 
cannot but smile at such a force to conquer a distant empire. The third 
expedition started January, 1531, and soon came to anchor in the Bay of St. 
Mathews, in latitude one ‘de; gree north, where they landed, and sent the 
vessels along the coast. The advancing Spaniards soon came to a thick 
settled hamlet, and stormed it at once ; the flying people leaving large quan- 
tities of gold and’precious stones in the hands of the invaders. A consider- 
able quantity of large emeralds fell into the hands of the soldiers, who were 
porsuaded by one of the missionaries, Father Pedrosa, that re: al emeralds 
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could not be broken ; and many of them submitted to this test were broken 
with hammers. As they, therefore, were looked upon as of little value, the 
good lather was en: ibled to ¢ arry a large number back to Panama on bis own 
account. The largest portion of this plunder Pizarro sent back, in order 
to tempt recruits by the sight of the gold. The troops then advanced with 
various success along the ‘coast, and received some supplies from a vessel 
which arrived under the command of de Soto, who afterwards made a 
famous exploration of the Mississippi. Pizarro then founded the colony of 
San Miguel de Piura. During his stay he learned important intelligence in 
regard to the political condition of Peru. He ascertained the result of the con- 
flict between the brothers ; that the victor, Atahuallpa, was encamped with his 
army at a distance of twelve days march, and he was somewhat startled at 
the accounts of the power and splendor of the victorious monarch. His force 
with its reinforcement amounted to 250 men; of these, fifty were required for 
the new settlement, and there remained 200 wherewith to meet the victorious 
Inca, and wrest his sceptre from his grasp. Yet he decided to march at 
once against the Inca, History scarcely presents a parallel to the boldness 
of this undertaking. Toland in the midst of a populous country with a 
handful of men, and march into the interior to meet a powerful prince at 
the head of his army, trusting to fortune for the result, was a most desperate 
stake ; and yetits very audacity was probably the only means of its success. 
After years of toil and hardship, he staked his all upon the cast, and won. 
The Inca, it would seem, was curious himself to see the wonderful strangers, 
of whose movements his messengers kept him accurately informed, and he 
allured them into the heart of the country, that he might be amused with 
them and crush them at his leisure. They therefore encountered no 
opposition as they advanced, but were met by the messengers of the Inca 
with friendly greeting. 

On the fifth day’s march, Pizarro mustered L119 foot and 67 horse, in 
good condition. The commander thought, however, that he detected signs 
of dissatisfaction in a few, and ha determined to root it out before it spread. 
He therefore mustered them, and informed them that a crisis was approach- 
ing that required all their courage, and that no man should think of going 
forward without firmness of purpose ; that if any wished to go back they 
should share the lands and vassals in San Miguel, which he wished to see 
in a stronger state of defence, &c. Nine men only accepted this remarkable 
offer and went back. The bold commander, who had thus weeded his corps, 
advanced with greater confidence. After great hardships and various vicis- 
situdes, the little corps finally confronted the Inca. Asthe adventurers emerg- 
ed on the eastern slope of the Andes, their eyes saw for miles in extent the 
white tents of the opposing troops, and the stoutest bosoms heaved more 
quickly at the sight. The Christian cavalcade was doubtless a matter of 
astonishment to the Indians. Pizarro, forming his corps into three divisions, 
marched down the slopes and entered the city of Caxamalca, amidst a con- 
course of warriors and astonished natives gazing at the strange soldiers, 
Here Hernando Pizarro and de Soto, as ambassadors from their comman- 
der, had an interview with the Inca, who promised to visit Pizarro on the 
following day. This was the crisis of the enterprise. 


“Taking, then, a respectful leave of the Inca, the cavaliers rode back to Cax- 
amalea, with many moody speculations on what the »y had, seen—on the state and 
opulence of the Indian movarch—on the strength of his mili: ry array—their ex- 
cellent appointments, and the apparent discipline in their ri inks; all arguing a much 
higher degree of civilization, and consequently of power, than anything they had 
witnessed in the lower regions of the country. As they contrasted all this with 
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their own diminutive force—too far advanced, as they now were, for succor to 
reach them—they felt that they had done rashly in throwing themselves into the 
midst of so furmidable an empire, and were filled with gloomy forebodings of the 
result. Their comrades in the camp soon caught the infectious spirit of despon- 
dency, which was not lessened as night came on; and they beheld the watch fires 
of the Peruvians lighting up the sides of the mountains, and glittering in the 
darkness ‘as thick,’ says one who saw them, ‘as the stars in heaven.’ 

“ Yet there was one bosom in that little host which was not touched with the 
feeling either of fear or dejection. That was Pizarro’s; who secretly rejoiced that 
he had now brought matters to the issue for which he had so long panted.” 


After encouraging his troops, this determined man summoned his officers 
in council, and laid his plan before them, which was to seize the Inca on 
his visit, and make him prisoner in the face of his army! It became ap- 
parent that there was no alternative. To fight, to fly, or to remain long in- 
active, were alike fatal ; and the plan was determined on. The P laza, oc- 
cupied by the Spaniards, 


“Was defended on its three sides by low ranges of buildings, consisting of spa- 
cious halls, with wide doors or vomitories opening into the square. In these halls 
he stationed ae cavalry in two divisions—one under his brother Hernando, and 
the other under De Soto. The infantry he placed in another of the buildings, re- 
serving 20 men to act with himself as occasion might require. All received orders 
to wait, at their posts, the arrival of the Inca. After his entrance into the 
great square, they were still to remain under cover, till the signal was given by 
the discharge of a gun, when they were to cry their war cries, to rush out ina 
body from their covert, and putting the Peruvians to the sword, bear off the per- 
son of the Inca. * * * 


“It was not long before sunset, when the van of the royal procession ente 
the gates of the city. First came some hundreds of the menials, employed 
clear the path from every obstacle, and singing songs of triumph as they came, 
‘which, in our ears,’ says one of the conquerors, ‘ sounded like the songs of hell.’ 
Then followed other bodies of different ranks, and dressed in different liveries 
Some wore a showy staff, checkered white and red like the squares of a chess- 
board ; others were clad in pure white, bearing banners or maces of silver or cop- 
per; and the guards, together with those in immediate atte nen on the prince, 
were distinguished by a rich azure livery and a peneeeres of gay ornaments, while 
the large pendants attached to the ears distinguished the Peruvian noble. 

** Elevated high above his vassals came the Inca Atahu: ullpa, borne on a sedan or 
open litter, on which was a sort of throne made of massive gold of inestimable value. 
The palanquin was lined with the richly-colored plumes of tropical birds, at . 
studded with shining plates of gold and silver. The monarch’s attire was ricl 
than on the preceding evening. Round his neck was suspended a collar irene- 
ralds of uncommon size and brilliancy. His short hair was decorated with golden 
ornaments, and the imperial burda encircled histemples. The bearing of the Inca 
was sedate and dignified ; and from his lofty station he looked down on the multi- 
tudes below with an air of composure, like one accustomed to command. 

** As the leading files of the procession entered the great square, larger—says 
an old chronicler—than any square in Spain, they opened to the right and left for 
the royal retinue to pass. Every thing was conducted with admirable order. The 
monarch was permitted to traverse the Plaza in silence, and not a Spaniard was 
to be seen. When some five or six thousand of his people had entered the place, 
Atahuallpa halted, and turning round with an inquiring look, demanded, ‘ Where 
are the strangers ?’ ” 


At this moment a Dominican friar, Father Valverde, afterwards Bishop of 
Cusco, coming forward with a Bible in one hand and a crucifix in the other, 
began to explain the principles of the Christian faith to the Inca. 
Atahuallpa listened patiently to the discourse, until he began to compre- 
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hend that the drift of it was to persuade him to resign his sceptre and 
change his religion. 

“J will be no man’s tributary,” said he, “I am greater than any prince upon 
earth. Your emperor may be a great prince ; I do not doubt it, when I see that 
he has sent his subjects so far across the water! and I am willing to hold him asa 
brother. As for the Pope, of whom you speak, he must be crazy to talk of giving 
away countries that do not belong to him. F - my faith, I will not change it. 
Your own God, as you say, was put to death by the very men he created. But 
mine,’ he continued, pointing to his deity, then, alas! sinking in glory behind the 
mountains, ‘my God still lives in the heavens, and looks down on his children.’ 

‘* He then demanded of Valverde by what authority he said these things. The 
friar pointed to the book which he held as his authority. Atahuallpa taking it, 
turned over the pages a moment; then, as the insult he had received probably 
flashed across his mind, he threw it down with vehemence, and exclaimed, ‘ Tell 
your comrades that they shall give me an account of their doings in my land. I 
will not go from here till they have made me full satisfaction for all the wrongs 
the y have committed.’ 

‘ The friar, openly scandalized by the indignity offered to the sacred volume, 
waved only to pickit up, and hastening to Pizarro, informed him of what had been 
done, exclaiming, at the same time, * Do you not see, that while we stand here 
wasting our breath in talking with this dog, full of pride as he is, the fields are 
filling with Indians? Set on at once—I absolve you.’ Pizarro saw that the hour 
had come. He waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed signal. The fatal 
gun was fired from the fortress. Then, springing ae the square, the Spanish 
captain and his followers shouted the old war-cry of * St. Jago, and at them.’ [t 
was answered by the battle-cry of every Spaniard in dis city, as, rushing from the 
avenues of the great halls in which they were concealed, they poure .d into the 
Plaza, horse and foot, each in his own dark column, and threw themselves into 
the midst of the Indian crowd.” 


The results of this terrible onslaught, after half an hour’s hard fighting, 
was the slaughter of from 2,000 to 10, 000 Indians, and the capture of the 
Inca, without the loss of a Sp: uiniard, Thus fell the Indian empire ; for it 
seems to have been a consequence of the singular form of government, that 
the loss of the Inca totally disorganised the government as well as the army, 
which dispersed at once, and the conquest was in effect completed. The 
subsequent events, w hereby the power of the Spaniards became consolidated 
in the country, are fraught with interest and instruction. Almost every man 
concerned in the scene of violence and rapine was overtaken by a just and 
terrible retribution, more particularly those concerned in the murder of the 
unfortunate Inca. After he had et ngaged to pay, and actually made over, gold 
and silver to the extent of $15,000,000 or $20,000, 06 0, about the sum recent- 
ly exacted by England of the Chinese, he perished miserably by the Gerrote, 
a victim to the policy of his conqueror. The arrival of Almagro with large 
reinforcements in the camp of Pizarro, soon after the immolation of the 
Inca, gave the means for prosecuting the plunder of the cities. After at- 
tempting, by the installation of Manco Capac as Inca, to control the people 
and subject them to his will, Pizarro returned to the coast and founded the 
city of Lima, where he was assassinated in 1541, nine years after the seizure 
of the Inca. Thenceforth the story is mostly of strife among the Spa- 
nish chiefs. A civil war between Almagro and Hernando Pizarro ended in 
the defeat and execution of the former, who had fallen prisoner to his old 
enemy ; and the return of the latter to Spain, where he was thrown into pri- 
son, and remained there twenty years, and when released lived several years, 
completing the age of one hundred years. He was succeeded in the gov- 
ernment of Cusco by Gonzalo Pizarro, who, expelling the incapable viceroy, 
Nunez, established himself in the government. Gonzalo w as, however, infe- 
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rior to his brothers in firmness of purpose and extensiveness of views, being 
mainly indebted to his lieutenant Carbajal for his success. Carbajyal was 
one of the most remarkable characters drawn out bythe peculiar operations 
of the Spaniards in that age of the world. Although a monster of cruelty, 
he wins our admiration at his undaunted courage, his great sagacity, 
knowledge of men, and constancy of purpose. In his early life he ente red 
the army, and served forty years in the Italian wars, where he witnessed the 
capture of Francis I. at Pavia. With booty obtained at the sack of Rome, 
he sought the new world, and for services under Pizarro was rewarded with 
a grant of land in Cusco. When the Viceroy Nunez was sent out to en- 
force those odious ordinances, see ci Wied forth the resistance of the co- 
lonists, headed by Gonzalo Pizarro, Carbajal, then eighty years old, joined 
Gonzalo, and his determined valor, steadiness of purpose, and sagacious 
advice, were mainly instrumental in placing Pizarro at the head of the 
government. He was noted for his inexorable severity towards those who, 
in the continual change of parties among the Spaniards, fell in his hands, as 
renegades to their party. ‘These were promptly executed. ae Pizarro, 
on the death of the Viceroy Nunez, became master of Peru, Carbajal ad- 
vised him to cast off his alle; giance to Spain, marry Coya, the fe male repre- 
sentative of the Incas, and proclaim himself king. For enterprise of such 
a nature, Gonzalo was, however, not capable." Yet it was the only sound 
policy under the circumstances, standing as they did in the attitude of re- 
bellion to the crown; but he could not divine the future with the undaunted 
gaze of the veteran Cc arbajal- The Spanish government soon sent out a 
most able man, Pedro de la Gasca as viceroy, an ecclesiastic of great mind 
but humble deportment. He arrived without arms. By the moderation of 
his conduct, the good sense of his proclamation, and having in the “ king’s 
name a towe r of strength,” he soon won over the adherents of Pizarro, who 
had been prepared to resist force but not argument and clemency. As soon 
as C arbajé il read the proclamations of de Gasca and witnessed their effect, 
his sagacious mind rightly estimated their true position, and he counselled 
Pizarro to acce pt the terms offered him. As, however, that chief was in- 
capable of carrying out the advices of Cabajal on a previous occasion, so 
was he incap: able of understanding his present position, and he proceeded to 
arm. Meanwhile, the adherents of Pizarro, affected by the proclamation 
of de Gasca, deserted in scores. His gallant army, which had been organ- 
ised at great expense, ‘‘ melte d away like the mist,” and he became bewil- 
dered by misfortune. 


“ Carbajal, who made a jest of every thing, even the misfortunes that pinched 
him sharpest, when told of the desertion of his comrades, amused himself by 
humming the words of a popular ditty : 


‘The wind blows the hairs off my head, mother, 
Two at a time it blows them away.’ ” 


Gonzalo retired into Chili, and having organized a force, he, through the 
exertions of Carbajal, defeated the royal forces in a great b: ittle, at Huarino, 
and entered Cusco in triumph. Gasca being joined by Valdivia, one of the 
best captains of Peru, advanced against Pizarro, and Carbajal adv ised aretreat; 
but Pizarro persisted in maintaining his ground, while he rejecte »d until too 
late the proposal of Carbajal, to defend the bridge by which Gasca was ap- 
proaching. As Gasca advanced, Pizarro had cause to distrust the fidelity 
of his followers; and as the armies confronted each other, his chief 
officers and men began to desert in squadrons, and the army speedily dis- 
banded without fighting 
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« Pizarro, amidst the general wreck, found himself left with only a few cava- 
liers who disdained to fly. Stunned by the unexpected reverse of fortune, the 
unhappy chief could hardly comprehend his situation. * What remains for us? 
said he to Acosta, one of those who still adhered tohim ‘Fall on the enemy, 
since nothing else is left,’ answered the iron-hearted soldier, ‘and die like Ro- 
mans.’ ‘ Better to die like Christians,’ replied his commander ; and slowly turn- 
ing his horse, he rode off in the direction of the royal army. 

a“ = this general wreck of their fortunes, Francisco de Carbajal fared no bet- 
ter than his chief. As he saw the soldiers deserting their posts, and going over 
to the enemy one after another, he coolly hummed the words of his favorite old 


ballad— 


‘The wind blows the hairs off my head, mother !’”’ 


When he found himself alone, the stout old warrior attempted to escape ; 
his aged horse broke down under him, and he was seized by some of his 
own followers, who hoped to make better terms for themselves by surrender- 
ing him; and they hurried him off to the quarters of Gasca. 

The convoy was soon swelled by a number of common file from the 
royal army, some of whom had long arrears to settle with the prisoner ; and 
not content with heaping reproaches and imprecations on his head, they 
now threatened to proceed to acts of violence, which Carbajal, far from de- 
precating, seemed rather to court, as the speediest way of ridding himself of 
life. When he approached the President’s head-quarters, Centeno, who 
was near, rebuked the disorderly rabble, and compelled them to give way. 
Carbajal on seeing this, with a respectful air demanded to whom he was 
indebted for this courteous protection. To which his ancient comrade re- 
plied, ‘* Do you not know me—Diego Centeno!” “ I crave your pardon,” 
said the veteran sarcastically, alluding to his long flight in the Charcas and 
his recent defeat at Huarino; “ it is so long since I have seen anything but 
your back that I had forgotten your face.”’ Piz: ro was condemned to be 
beheaded, and C arbajal to be drawn and quartered. ‘‘ No mercy was shown 
him who had shown none to others.” — Carbajal, when he he: rd his doom, 
remarked, “‘ They can but kill me.” Many visited him to upbraid him, and 
he indulged his caustic humor freely at their expense. One person, whose 
life Carbajal had formerly spared, was profuse in his professions to serve 
him, Carbajal cut him short, exclaiming, “‘ and what service can you do 
me? can you set me free ! if you cannot do that, you can do nothing. IfI 
spared your life, as you say, it was probably because I did not think it worth 
while to take it.” Some pious persons wished him to see a priest and un- 
burthen his conscience. ‘‘ But of what use would that be ?”’ asked Carba- 
Jal, “T have nothing that lies heavy on my conscience, unless it be, indeed, 
the debt of half a real to a shopkeeper in Seville, which | forgot to pay be- 
fore leaving the country!’ Hardened as was the old soldier, he was clearly 
not of a nature sufficiently stern to make a banker of the present day. He 
was carried to execution in a kind of basket drawn by mules. When thrust 
into it, he exclaimed, “ cradles for infants and a cradle tor the old man too, 
it seems.” He died at the age of 84 with the fires of youth glowing fiercely 
and unquenchably in his bosom. “ He looked on life as a farce, though he 
too often made it a tragedy”’ Pizarro was shortly after behe aded, at 42 
years of age, being the youngest of the Pizarros ; and his death closed the 
fate of the remarkable family that had conquered the country, and given one 
of its richest jewels to the crown of Spain. 

Gasca, after settling the country, leaving it prosperous and tranquil, re- 
turns to Spain, and, resigning his command, “retired to his episcopal functions, 

Thus far the history of that interesting country is brought down by the 
graphic pen of Mr. Prescott. The story is told in a manner more agreeable 
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than is usually encountered in the historic page ; and the reader is impressed 
with the authenticity of the statements contained in the narrative. 

By these means detailed, the Spaniards became possessed of a country of 
great wealth and vast import: ance. But, like all the rich possessions that 
have fallen to their lot, it was miserably misused. Its wealth was squan- 
dered ; its people oppressed ; its vast public works allowed to go to decay, 
and its great natural advantages utterly neglected. Peru, after three cen- 
turies of Christian rule of the Spaniards, is in a far worse condition than at 
the end of three centuries of the Pagan rule of the Incas. Although no accu- 
rate or approximate statement of the numbers of the people at the time of the 
conquest has been given, yet such data as have been handed down show 
that the population has been frightfully diminished. Probably the whole popu- 
lation, at present 1,500,000, is not one-tenth of the number under the last of 
the Incas. The chief causes of the depopulation have been the massacres by 
the mpnernten, suicides of the natives to escape the horrible oppression to 
which they have been exposed, the deaths produced by the involuntary ser- 
vice called “ mita,” ex: acted from the natives beyond their strength, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, &c. The mita has been supposed to have swept off four 
times as many as all the other causes together. Its abolition, of late years, 
has already produced recuperative effects on the population. For two hun. 
dred years the Indians submitted with exemplary patience to the horrible 
tyranny of their oppressors. In 1780 a more oppressive exaction of taxes 
roused a general opposition, which, headed by T'upac Amaru, threatened 
seriously the Spanish power, and might have succeeded, but for the treac hery 
of an Indian, who be *trayed the chief into the power of the Spaniards, a id 
without a leader the Indians dispersed. This war resulted, however, in the 
abolition of a most oppressive tax. When the Spanish war of Indepen- 
dence took place, the natives fought occasionally on the side of the patriots, but 
had no clear idea of the objects of the war. Its effects were to supply them 
arms and teach them their use, and also the manufacture of gunpowder, 
with the materials of which the hills abound. The time is now fast ap- 
proaching when the miserable Spanish race will be scourged from the 
country they have so long cursed with their presence, and the descendants 
of the ancient Incas will, after a lapse of three centuries, resume the sway 
of their fathers. It has only been the diminution of the numbers of the 
Indians that has thus far saved the Spaniards; and, therefore, in some 
sense, their very tyranny has been the means of prolonging it, 

Acc ording to a late traveller, Dr. Von Tschudi, and other authorities, 
nothing can be more deplorable, in a physical or moral sense, than the pre- 
sent condition of the Spanish population of Peru. The population of Lima, 
in 1842, is given at 53,000, divided into five classes: Ist. White Creoles, 
20,000; 2d. Indians, 5,300; 3d. Mixed races, Negroes, &c., 24,000; 4th. 
Slaves, 4,700; 5th. Ecclesiastics, 900. Dr. Tschudi gives nineteen dif- 
ferent heads of the mixed races, all of whom, although in the lowest depths 
of degradation, look upon the Indians as “ brutes.” ‘The white creoles are 
an effeminate, idle race, and exist there, apparently, but on the sufferance 
of the Indians. 

Events are now transpiring in Mexico which will terminate Spanish do- 
minion there forever ; and we may hope that Peruvian disenthralment will 
follow Mexican emancipation in at least as short a period as its subjugation 
followed the conquests of Cortez, three hundred years since. 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1640. 


(Concladed.) 


Tue joy manifested on this great victory was exuberant and sincere. 
Every manifestation of public gratitude was shown to Essex and his com- 
peers. The Presbyterians, of whom he was a member, improved the victory, 
and endeavored to render their system of ecclesiastical polity paramount 
in the kingdom. For a while no enemy of any magnitude opposed its pro- 
gress, but the number of those who maintained true liberty of conscience 
was rapidly increasing. With such men as Cromwell and his friends at 
their head, they soon became powerful. But as, in the triumph of a good 
cause, some innocent person often suffers, so in this case Essex, a staunch 
friend of liberty, had to combat with difficulties thrown in his way by friends, 
and calumnies and suspicions. He withdrew himself from his army. An 
event which had served not a little to render the independent party more 
popular, was the glorious victory of ‘‘ Marston Moor,’’ where the genius of 
Cromwell shone so conspicuously. Essex was reinstated in his command ; 
but the embarrassments, instead of being diminished, were much aggravated, 
and he soon resigned his command and retired from public life. Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was appointed general of the army ; Oliver Cromwell his 
lieutenant general. The battle of Naseby, in Northamptonshire, decided 
the war. No battle had been so general and fiercely contested. Never 
had the two armies been so equal in strength. To complete the victory, all 
the letters and papers of the king fell into the hands of the Parliament— 
the most irrefragable proofs of Charles’ duplicity in treating with the Par- 
liament at any time. His private sentiments were therein disclosed towards 
the rebels as he termed them. The existence of a conspiracy between him 
and the Irish rebels who had massacred the Protestants and: been at war 
with England, by which they agreed to land an army in Engl: ind, was made 
known, and excited the r: uge of all parties. Bristol, the only strong town in 
the possession of the royalists, was ignominiously surrendered by Prince 
Rupert. Montrose, with his notorious band of Highlanders, was soon de- 
stroyed, and he a wandering outlaw. No hope remained, and the king, 
reduced to extremities, seeks refuge in the Scottish camp. The arrears of 
the Scottish army were paid, ( €400,000,) and the king was delivered to the 
custody of the Parliament. By this event we may almost regard the war 
between the king and Parliament closed; and our attention is now 
called to the disputes which arose between the army and the Parliament, 
before entering upon which, it will be well to examine the state of the two 
at this time, and the origin of their disputes. In a word, then, the Parlia- 
ment were the Presbyterians, (for the majority were of ‘that persuasion ;) 
the army were Independents. The Presbyterians, in desiring a change in 
the established chureh, merely wished a change in the formula. Presby- 
terianism was to be in the place of Episcopacy, and was to be enforced 
upon all parties with the same severity as in former days its rival had been. 
On the contrary, the Independents were composed of men of all creeds, who 

maintained the Tight of men to worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience, and that an alliance between the church and state 
was detrimental to the cause of religion. Their leaders, Cromwell, Ireton 
and Milton, (then young, but who occupied a conspicuous part in these 
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theological disputes,) were men of sincere and heartfelt religion. The 
royalists of his day, and we are sorry to observe M. Guizot adopts their 
view, call them hypocritical fanatics; but we must recollect that they 
never swerved from their principles—how then could they have been hypo- 
critical. As to their fanaticism, we must recollect the times in which they 
lived, and it is only when compared with the dissolute cavaliers that any 
person would entertain the idea. If, indeed, to pray fervently on all occa- 
sions ; to give thanks to the most high for all their success ; to praise him at 
all times ; to live soberly, and in a manner the most decorous and moral ; 
to abstain from all excess, from all dissolute and profane conversation—if, 
indeed,Ahese be marks of ‘‘ hypocritical fanaticism,’ Cromwell and his 
fellows were fanatics; but if, on the other hand, these, together with accordant 
circumstances, are the characteristics of men indued with piety and the fear 
of God, then were they also entitled to his praise. ‘The conduct of Crom- 
well and [reton in treating with the king, which we shall notice afterwards, 
is urged as a strong arguinent for their hypocris sy; but as we intend further 
to enlarge upon the subject, we will proceed w ith the history of the contests 
as it now stands between the Independents and Presbyterians. 

Charles was conveyed to Holmby Castle in Northamptonshire, Feb. 16, 
1647, and the army was ordered to disband, except those require di for 
Ireland—they were all to take the solemn league and covenant, and to con- 
form to the Presbyterian Church. They refused, and demanded their 
arrears. Skippon and Massey were appointed to command the army in 
Ireland. They wished for Fairfax and Cromwell also. ‘The Parliament 
ordered them instantly todisband. The soldiers addressed a letter to Fairfax, 
saying, that if their officers refused to lead them, they well knew how to meet 
without them and defend their own rights. The P resbyte ‘rians endeavored 
to raise another army in the city, and turned their eyestowards Essex again 
to command. But at this crisis that general died ‘sudde oly on his return 
from hunting. His love of liberty was sincere, his integrity undoubted— 
all parties could trust him, when they knew the bribes that ro yalty was con- 
stantly holding out to tempt him. With a nature too timid and sensitive 
to brave the times in which he lived, he died with the admiration of his 
opponents, (we mean the Independents, who were not enemies to the Pres 
byterians, but merely antagonistic in principle, ) and the love of his country. 
The Parliament invited the king to take up his residence in Oatlands 
Castle near London—the army anticipated them by seizing him, and he 
was taken to New-market. The a army continued to advance upon London, 
notwithstanding Parliamentary prohibitions, and the Commons at last sub- 
mitted. 

Meanwhile all this was proceeding, the king, under the care of the army, 
and ever bent on intrigue, had endeavored to inve igle its leaders into his 
interests. ‘They had uniformly treated him with respect, nay, kindness ; 
they had allowed his chaplains to be with him, a privilege the l’resbyterians 
refused him; but he mistook the action for a concession to him, instead of 
considering that it was carrying out the principles for which they contended, 
the right of liberty of conscience to all. He was of a different persuasion 
of faith to themselves, and he of course wished to enjoy it. Hee xpresse da 
desire tosee his children who had been under the care of Parliament ; Fairfax 
obtained from Parliament their acquiescence. These facts have induced the 
enemies of Cromwell to assert that he intended to betray the Parliament, 
whose servant he was. Nothing was further from his intentions. He tre: ited 
the king with courtesy, and endeavored to restore amity between him and the 
Parliament. His motives must be considered sincere and praiseworthy, for it 
was before plans of ambition had entered into his soul; besides, his conduct 
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on this occasion accorded with his general conduct. Although a sincere 
friend of liberty, Cromwell always contended for the necessity of an execu- 
tive power, to put into execution the designs of the people’s s delegate; and 
brought up as he was under a monarchy, ‘he very naturally considered the 
king as that executive power. He saw, moreover, that tyranny had not been 
abolished in ecclesiastical affairs, only transferred into other hands,—from 
the king to the Parliament; and therefore offered to the king the restoration 
of his dignity, provided his legitimate and carefully watched power should 
10 future. be exercised in conformity with the wishes of the people, as ex- 
pressed by their representatives. Such had been the design of the revolu- 
tion; and had that treaty, so often alladed to by the enemies of Cromwell, 

been entered into, the objects and wishes of the first patriots would have 
been gained. The duplicity of Ch: irles frustrated so hopeful a result ; while 
an indiscriminating people, because the king had engaged in other plans 
unknown to Cromwell, (in fact to ensnare him,) ac cused Cromwell of 
abetting the king in fresh schemes of fraud, from the fact of his having en- 
deesorad to treat honest'y with him. Such is our view of the affair at 
Windsor, and it is borne out by the assertion of Ireton to the king, as well 
as by their actions. ‘‘ Sir,” said Ireton, ‘‘ you assume to be arbiter between 
the Parliament and us; it is we who wiil be arbiters between you and the 
Parliament.” Cadarles, by his intrigue and double dealing, disgusted all 
parties, and the sincere republicans pl: uinly saw that roy alty. was no longer 
worthy of trust. They had tried their last effort to rec laim it—to restore it. 
Their endeavors had failed, and now they abandoned it as a hopeless enter- 
rise, Ja all this they acted to their own convictions. How then can they 
be charged with insincerity ? It has been the fashion to blacken the characters 
of Cromwell and his pious compeers with infamy, and exalt to the sky the 
evasive, hypocritical and tyrannical Charles the Martyr. But the time of 
such things is past, because men have begun to inquire into their respec- 
tive merits. The memory of Charles has been washed from the stains with 
which royalist historians (interested moreover) have covered it. 

The reasons that induced Charles to break off the negociation, was the 
news he received from London, where the Presbyterians e!amored for his 
return. A mob had surrounded the house, and after waiting some time, 
had forced its way in, and compelled the members to vote for a resolution 
requesting the king to return to London forthwith. Soon after, the Inde- 
pendents in the house were obliged, from the fury of the mob, to retreat to 
the camp and seek the protection of the army. Among the fugitives were 
the two speakers, Lord Manchester and Mr. Luthall, and above 60 members. 
The army proceede »d to London to subdue these disturbances. In peace 
and quiet solemnity they reinstated the fugitive members. The triumph 
was complete, and the P resbyterians were in future unable to carry into 
effect their oppressive designs. The agitation of the people was at its 
height; they would endure despotism of no kind, whether civil or spiritual. 
The st: ite of affairs is thus graphically described by M. Guizot, who, how- 
ever, we cannot avoid saying, appears to have had in his mind’s eye, when 
pe nning his History of the English Revolution, the characters in that of hisown 
country; because when the reformers desired freedom in religion, he seems 
often to confound it with the destruction of religion, as attempted by the 
French. The parallel, however, will not hold good. The French were a 
nation without religion, (their leaders avowedly so.) Vain, trifling, oppressed 
by the tyranny of tie ecclesiastics, they imputed all the faults of their church 
polity to religion, not the corruptions in the form of it established in their 
land. The leaders of the English, on the contrary, endeavored to serve 
God as they judged was most in accordance with his divine will; viewed 
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with horror the desecration of his name by those professing to be his 
ministers, and endeavored to wipe away so foul a stain. The object of the 
one was to destroy, the other to cleanse from impurity. But to our author. 


** After all this great and facile success, the revolutionary movement, hitherto re- 
strained or regulate d even among the Independents by the necessity of the struggle, 
soared freely ; each man's passions, hopes and dreams became bold, and openly 
declared themselves. In the higher ranks of the party, in the house of commons, 
in the general couneil of officers, republican projects came forth plain ann positive. 
Already for some time past, Vane, Ludlow, Haslerig, M: artyn, Scott and Hutehinson 
had scarcely answered, when any one accused them of hos tility to monarchy; they 
now ope nly spoke of it with ce ontempt. The prine iple of the soverel guty of the 
peo; in: and in the name of the pe ople, one sole assembly appoi saved by the » people, 
now guided all their actions and words. In ther conversations any idea of accommo- 
dation with the king, no matter upon what terms, was treated as treason. In 
the ranks below them, among the people as well az in the army, the excitement of 
men’s minds was as general as it was intense ; in everything, reforms till then un- 
heard of were de enanded ; on all sides reformers rose up ; w their wild desires no 
law imposed respect, no fact seemed an obstacle. All the more confident and impe- 


i 


rious in proportion to their ignorance and obscurity, their petitions, their pamphlets, 


every day poured forth, hinted menace in all directions.”— Vol. 2, p. 366. 


To subvert monarchy, which had proved so disastrous to the English 

nation, and to abolish all connection between church and state, were the 
grand objects of the patriotic endeavors of the leaders, more especially 
Cromwell. Nor was it adopted by him merely to secure popularity, ‘hat 
they were the sentiments of his heart, may be proved from his subse quent 
government, when, in the affair of the unhappy Piedmontese, he appealed 
so powerfully to the Duke of Savoy, and above all, from the anxious solici- 
tude with which he watched over the interests of ‘the rench Protestants. 
Although anxious to secure the amity of the powe rful Louis XIV., he hazard- 
ed the immense advantages it held out, by insisting with infle xible reso- 
lution on the toleration of the Protestants. In components of his determi- 
nation, the treaty was retarded, nay, almost broken off; but Cromwell was 
firm to his purpose, and the crafty and bigoted French monarch was con- 
tent after a struggle to yield. It was under the son of a much praised 
‘‘ martyr,” when the old monarchy was re-established, and the polities and 
men of the revolution were consigned to infamy, that the Protestant subjects 
of France became the prey of the destroyer. We beg the attention of our 
readers to the following extracts from the letters of Cromwell’s secretary 
Thurloe, written at the time, and in reference to the event alluded to: 


“ May, 1654.—There are great endeavours used by the French to make an 
alliance here, but no progress is made therein as yet; nor will there be, without 
making full provision for the Protestants, and that you may be confident upon on 
all occasions ; nay, that uo agreement at all will be made without communicating 
with those to whom you are sent.” 

“ July 7, 1654.—Thirty articles have been delivered in to the French ambas- 
sador—one whereof is, that the Protestants in France shall have the free exercise 
of their religion, and enjoy all the privileges whatsoever, and this (I believe) will 
not be departed from. His highness (Cromwell,) continuing his ancient zeal to 
the Protestant religion, whereot no body need doubt, nor have the least scruple, 
but may build the greatest resolutions thereupon.” 

“ Nov. 10, 1654. a oncerning the letters you writ to me formerly, there will be 
now scarce an opportunity to speak with the French ambassador about them ; 
it being very coubtful whether the Protector and France will come to any terms 
of amity. The ambassador is not yet gone, but pretends he hath commands to 
return forthwith to give an account of his negociation. You know what interest 
it is that the Protector hath espoused, and which is dearer to him than his life and 
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all he hath, and therefore cannot consent to put a prejudice upon that by any treaty 
with a foreign state ; and France insisting upon some things bearing very hard upon 
that interest, 1enders the present treaty deficient if not hopeless.” 


With such evidence, we trust our readers will be fully satisfied as to the 
sincerity of Cromwell's conduct in matters of religion. We pass on to the 
subject of our notice. 

The subjects of dispute between the Parliament and the army became 
more numerous and important. The violent words that passed on either 
side threw the weak Charles into a state of fear of assassination, for men 
who use are always in fear of harshness. He fled to the Isle of Wight, 
where he was detained a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle. Hither the com- 
missioners from Scotland, the Lords Lauderdale, Lowden and Lanark came, 
to treat with the king, at the same time that he was ostensibly negociating 
with the commissioners sent thither by Parliament. Their private treaty was 
carried on in great mystery, and when concluded, it was concealed in a 
garden, until it could be taken away with safety. This accomplished, he 
haughtily refused the terms proffered by the Parliamentary commissioners, 
who departed, after giving orders for his safe keeping under the strictest 
surveillance. When the refusal became known at Westminster, the fury of 
the people was beyond bounds. Cromwell, whose sagacity enabled him to 
suspect the real cause that induced the visit of the Scotch commissioners 
to the king, accused the monarch of dealing underhanded with them, in 
order to plunge the nation into another war. We subjoin his speech on 
the occasion, when the motion for the abolition of royalty was carried by 
the Parliament. 


“* Mr. speaker,’ said he, ‘the king is a man of great sense and of great talents, 
but so full of dissimulation, so false, that there is no possibility of trusting him. 
While he is protesting his love for peace, he is treating underhand with the Scot- 
tish commissioners to plunge the nation into another war. It is now expected the 
Parliament should govern and defend the kingdom by their own power and reso- 
lution, and not teach the people any longer to expect safety and government from 
an obstinate man, whose heart God hath hardened ; the men who, at the expense 
of their blood, defended you from so many perils, will again defend you with the 
same courage and fidelity, against all opposition. ‘Teach them, not by neglecting 
your own and the kingdom’s safety in which their own is involved, to think them- 
selves betrayed, and left hereafter to the rage and malice of an irreconcilable enemy, 
whom they have subdued for your sake, lest despair teach them to seek their 
safety by some other means than adhering to you, who will not stick to yourselves. 
And how destructive such a resolution in them will be to you all, | tremble to 
think, and leave you to judge ;’ and he sat down with his hand on his sword hilt. ” 
—Ib. p. 393. 


The effects of the secret treaty with the Scottish commissioners soon be- 
came manifest, in the invasion of England by their northern neighbors, ac- 
companied by a simultaneous insurrection of the English royalists. The 
invaded soon retaliated. 


‘Cromwell had waited for neither orders nor promises. Already a month since, 
well-informed, perhaps by Argyle himself, of the condition and movements of the 
Scottish army, he had sent word to Lambert to fall back as soon as it appeared, to 
avoid an engagement, and that he would soon be ready to support him. And so 
it happened: Pembroke castle capitulated three days after the invasion, (July 11,) 
and two days after, Cromwell set out at the head of five or six thousand men— 
iil-shod, ill-clad, but proud of their glory—eager to fight, and certain of victory.— 
‘Send me some shoes for my poor tired soldiers,’ Cromwell wrote to Derby house 
— they have a long march to take.’ And he traversed nearly all England—first 
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from west to east, then from south to north, with a rapidity till then without ex- 
ample,—lavish on his way of protestations, of pious ebullitions, inteut on dispelling 
suspicions, on gaining the hearts of the blindest fanatics, on enlisting the sympa- 
thies of his soldiers. Thirteen days after his departure, his cavalry, whieh had 
been sent in advance, had united with Lambert, (July 27,) and he rejoined it him- 
self on the 7th of August, at Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, the two corps forming 
together nine or ten thousand men. Meantime the Scots had advanced by the 
western road through Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lancashire ; but they were 
full of indecision, made long halts, were scattered over a line of fifteen or twenty 
miles, were internally agitated by religious, political and military dissensions, and 
in complete ignorance of the enemy’s movements. Suddenly, Langdale, who 
with the English insurgents was some way in advance of the main body, to the 
left, sent word to Hamilton that Cromwell was approaching ; that he had certain 
information of it, and that everything announced, on his part, an intention of giving 
battle. ‘Impossible!’ replied the duke—*they have not had time to come. If 
Cromwell is so near, it is assuredly only with a very few men, and he will take care 
not to attack us ;’ and he removed his head- quarters to Preston. Another message 
(Aug. 17) soon reached him; Langdale’s cavalry was already engaged with Crom- 
well’s. Langdale promised to hold out ; his position was good—his men in spirits ; 
he only wanted some reinforcements—a thousand men at least—and he would give 
the whole army time to rally and crush the enemy. Hamilton promised rein- 
forcements. Langdale fought for four hours. By his own admission, Cromwell 
had never met with so desperate a resistance. But no assistance came, and the 
gallant cavalier was obliged to yield. Leaving the defeated to an undisturbed re- 
treat, Cromwell marched straight upon the Scots, who were hurrying across the 
Ribble, to place this obstacle between him andthem. Most of the regiments were 
already on the other side ; only two brigades of infantry and Hamilton himself, with 

a few squadrons, remained onthe right bank to eover their retreat. Cromwell at 
once dispersed them ; and passing the river with them, and giving his troops but a 
short repose, continued next morning (Aug. 18) at day-break in pursuit of them; 
still marching towards the south, and continuing eager in flight their invading 
movement, overtook them the same day at Wigan, fifteen miles from Preston, and 
cut their rear-guard to pieces. The pride of two victories—the hope of a decisive 
triumph—the very impatience of fatigue, hourly augmented the courage of his sol- 
diers. The pursuit was recommenced. the next day (Aug. 19) with even greater 
rapidity and determination. Irritated in their turn at being thus pressed upon 
by an inferior number, and meeting with an advantageous defile near Warrington, 
the Scots suddenly turned round and faced them, and a third battle took place, 
longer and more bloody than the previous two, but with the same result. The 
English carried the defile, and afterwards, also at Warrington, a bridge over the 
Mersey , Which the Scots were about to break down, in order to give themselves 
breathing time. Vociferous dismay now manifested itself in the Scottish army. 
A council of war declared that the infantry, being without ammunition, could no 
longer resist; it surrendered in a body. Hamilton, at the head of the cavalry, 
went off towards Wales to revive the royalist insurrection there; but suddenly 
changing his mind, he proceeded to the north-east, in the hope of being able to 
reach Scotland, but everywhere as he passed the peasantry rose in arms, and the 
magistrates summoned him to surrender. At Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, on hear- 
ing a rumor that he purposed to escape with a few officers, his own cavalry mu- 
tinied. At this moment Lambert, and Lord Grey, of Groby, who hid been sent in 
pursuit of him, were close at hand. ‘T'oo faint-hearted to struggle against so ad- 
verse a fate, he (Aug. 25) left his men to surrender or disband at their pleasure— 
accepted himself the conditions proposed by Lambert; was sent prisoner to Not- 
tingham ; and after a fortnight’s campaign, Cromwell, finding no trace of the Scot- 
tish army on English ground, marched towards Scotland to invade it in his turn, 
and thus wrest from the royalist Presbyterians all means of action and of safety.” 
—Ib. p. 409-411. 


At this juncture, when the Independents under Cromwell were for fight- 
ing the battles of their country, the Presbyterians remained at home, de- 
nouncing Cromwell and seeking his ruin—but in vain. ‘They then pre- 
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tended to wish for peace with Charles. Commissioners were appointed to 
treat with Charles in prison. The character of the man with whom they 
had to deal was the same as in former days; misfortunes had not corrected 
his dissimulation—only rendered it the more profound. We extract the fol- 
lowing as an illustration of our remark : 


“At the same time (Sept. 13) fifteen commissioners proceeded to the Isle of 
Wight, five lords and ten members of the Commons—all excepting Vane, and per- 
haps Lord Say, favorable to peace. Never had negotiation excited such anxious 
expectation. It was to last forty days. The king had eagerly accepted it—giving 
his word that, during that period, and for twenty days afte r, he would make no 
attempt to escape. ‘Twenty of his oldest servants—lords, divines, lawyers—had 
been permitted to advise with him; he had even requested and obtained that part 
of his household, domestics, pages. secretaries, chamberlains, grooms of the cham- 
ber, and so on, should be restored to him on this occasion. Accordingly, when 
the commissioners arrived at the little town of Newport, (Sept. 15,) the throng 
vas so great that three days passed before all the new-comers could procure lodg- 
ings. Meantime the commissioners waited upon the king every morning, pro- 
foundly respectful, but very reserved—and no one of them venturing to converse 
with him in private. But onthe other hand, most of them held familiar com- 
munication with his counsellors, and through them conveyed to him their advice, 
exhorting him above all things to accept at once and without discussion the pro- 
posals of Parliament, ‘ for,’ said they, * all would be lost if the negotiation was not 
concluded, anc a the king returned to London before the army and Cromwell should 
arrive are.’ Charles seemed to believe in the sincerity of their counsels, und in- 
clined to adopt them; but in his heart he nourished a far different hope. Ormond, 
who, for the last six months, had found refuge in Paris, was about to re-appear 
in [relan'!, provided with the money and ammunition which the court of France 
had provided him. He was, upon his arrival, and in concert with Lord Inchiquin, 
to conclude a peace with the Catholics, and enter upon a vigorous war against the 
Parliment, so that the king, who was then to make his escape, might have a king- 
dom and soldiers. * This new negotiation,’ he wrote (Aug gust) to Sir William 
Hopkins, who was charged to arrange his flight, ‘ will be derision, like the rest; 
there is no change in my designs.’ The conference was officially opened on 4 
18th September. The king sat under a canopy at the upper end of the hall; 
little before him were the commissioners from Westminster seated around a ce 
Behind his chair stood his own counsellors, perfectly silent, for it was with the 
king in person that the Parliament desired to treat; any mediator would have 
seemed to lower its dignity; and in their punctual submission the commissioners 
were scarcely prevailed upon to permit the presence of any witnesses whatever. 
Charles accordingly maintained the discussion alone—only, when he thought fit, he 
might retire into an adjoining room to take the advice of his counsellors. At the sight 
of their king, thus solitary, thus thrown upon his own resources, an inward emotion 
thrilled the hearts of all present. Charles’ hair had turned grey; an expression 
of habitual sadness had blended with the haughtiness of his glance. and his de- 
portment, his voice—his every feature. revealed a proud but yet subdued soul— 
alike incapable of struggling against its de sstiny or of yielding to it ; a touching and 
singular mixture of grandeur without power—of presumption without hope. The 
proposals of Parliament, still the same, except a few unimportant modifications, 
Were successively read and examined. Charles entered with a good grace into 
the discussion: calm, re ady to answer any questions, taking no offence at objec- 
tions, and skillfully ma king the most of the good points in his case; astonishing, 
in short, the most prejudiced adversaries by the firmness of his mind, his gentle- 
ness, and his knowledge of the affairs and laws of the kingdom. ‘The king,’ 
said the Earl of Salisbury one day to Sir Philip Warwick, ‘has made matvel- 
lous progress.’ ‘No! my lord,’ replied Warwick; ‘the king has always 
been what he is now, but your lordship perceives it too late.’ Buckley, one of 
the Commissioners from the Commons, urged him to acce pt the whole, assuring 
him that + the treaty, once executed, the devil himself would not be able to break 
it.’ * Sir,’ said Ch: arles, ‘if you call this a treaty, consider whether it be not like 
the fray in the C omedy, w here the man comes out and says, ‘ There has been a 
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fray, and no fray." It being asked how that could be, ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘there hath 
been three blows given, and I had them all. Look whether this be not a parallel 
case; | have granted absolutely most of your propositions, and with great mode- 
ration limited only some few of them, and you make me no concessions.” He 
had, indeed, consented to the demands of Parliament as to the command of the sea 
and land forces, the nomination of the great officers of state as to [reland—even as 
to the legitimacy of the resistance which had brought on civil war; but, instead 
of giving up at once, and without hesitation, he disputed every foot of the ground 
he could no longer defend, sometimes himself addressing different proposals to the 
House, sometimes seeking to render his own concessions pertinacious, in asserting 
his right at the very moment he was giving it up; inexhaustible in subtleties and 
reticences, daily giving his adversaries some new reason to thick that the hardest 
necessity was their only security against him. Moreover, he persisted as much 
from conscientious motives, as with a view to the interest of his prerogative, in 
opposing the abolition of Episcopacy, and the severities which they desired to in- 
flict on his principal supporters. Finally, after having solemnly promised that all 
hostilities in [reland should cease, he secretly wrote to Ormond, (Oct. 10th,) 
‘Obey my wife’s orders, not mine, until | shall Jet you know [am free from all 
restraint ; nor trouble yourself about my concessions as to Ireland—they will not 
lead to anything.’ And the day on which he had consented to transfer to Parlia- 
ment for twenty years the command of the army, (Oct. 9.) he wrote to Sir Wil- 
liam Hopkins, ‘To tell you the truth, my great concession this morning was made 
only with a view to facilitate my approaching escape ; without that hope | should 
never have yielded inthis manner. If I had refused I could, without much 
sorrow, have returned to my prison ; but, as it is, | own it would break my heart, 
for I have dene what my escape alone can justify.’ °—Jb. pp. 414—417. 


‘The time agreed upon was extended, and at last the Commissioners 
returned with concessions from Charles, very similar to those he had 
ofientimes made before, but uniformly rejected by the Parliament. The 
Presbyterians, nevertheless, were willing to acce pt the terms he offered, 
80 great seemed their own danger; for Cromwell had left Scotland, and 
was on his way to London. While the debate lasted, the king was re- 
moved to Hurst Castle by the army. This event excited the anger of 
the House, who there upon vote 1d that the terms of the king were satis- 
factory, by am: jority of 140 to 104. Now occurred, what is commonly 

called, “ Pride’s Purge,” or the forcible expulsion of the most part of 
those inclined to the compromise with the king—an act, no doubt un- 
constitutional, but which the necessity of the times, in a great measure, 
will palliate, if not excuse. It must be remembered that the Parliament, 
as it was then constituted, although, when elected, the members repre- 
sented the opinions and wishes of the people, had then ceased to do so, 
they had been returned to procure them liberty—the people, apie: he 
and hand, supported them. They had become partizans of a sect, aa 
endeavored to palm this force upon the people; these offere - shew re- 
sistance to them which they had formerly done to the king. They now, 
in order to keep up their party, and to crush the best friends of liberty, 
had consented to negotiate with the king, upon the terms which they 
many times before had indignantly rejected, whey no personal fear or 
interest warped their minds. The people were unable to make a con- 
stitutional demonstration of their sentiments, by sending men to Parlia- 
ment believing and prepared to carry out their own views, because the 
present Parliament had voted itself indissoluble. No legitimate way 
was therefore open to them, by which they could prevent the ruin that 
seemed to threaten their hopes. It was a choice of evils, and they 
adopted that which appeared the most plausible and rational. 

When the House had been well purged by Col. Pride, it was voted 


forthwith that the iniquities of the king shoul d be visited with condign 
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punishment. His trial and death are so well known, and the narration 
of these incidents by M. Guizot accord with the account of most other 
historians, that there exists no reason why we should detain our readers 
any longer upon the subject, merely than to me ntion, that after the exe- 
cution of Charles royalty was dec lared burthensome, and England be- 
came a republic. 

We have thus traced the history of this glorious struggle, until the 
overthrow of royalty; and, although humanity may shed a tear over the 
fall of Charles by so cruel a de: ath, our symp% athy ought not to induce us 
to view his crimes, committed against his country and his people, with 
Jenient partiality, or to impute to his opponents motives for their con- 
duct less honorable than those which really actuated them. We must 
ever regard the times when their actions, which are so much con- 
demned, were committed ; and, in giving judgment as to the severity 
they exercised, consider, if that severity had not been employed, what 
would have been the consequences ; we must weigh the one against 
the other, unbiassed by love, unprejudiced by hate, and then conscien- 
tiously decide. The history before us has, in a great measure, pursued 
this line of conduct; and although it has given, (as we humbly conceive,) 
an implicit cre Senge to the roy: alist usthorithea and tr: ditions, it merits 
great praise for the fairness of its remarks, and the ¢ -andor of its conclu- 
sions. If he attribute wrong motives to the sincere republicans and 
their leaders, especially Oliver Cromwell, he, on the other hand, does 
not fail to expose the lewd profligacy of the royalists, and the duplicity 
and knavery of the king; nor does he screen the king from censure. 
The history, too, is written in a good, plain, but forcible style, concise 
but comprehensive, and the translation, which is spirited and accurate, 
attests the ability and zeal of Mr. Hazlitt. We re peat our obligation to 
M. Guizot for the intellectual treat we have gained in the perusal of the 
volumes before us, and to the publishers for the introduction, in so 
cheap and popular a form, of this highly interesting and valuable his- 
tory, to the posterity of the compeers of those noble champions of free- 
doin i in those dark ages. 


eiges Te * **, 


I rHanxK thee—not for that kind deed alone, 
Though deep within my heart the record lies, 
E neraved with those few pleasant memories, 
That, like strong sunbeams on my life have shone :— 
I thank thee most for this-—that when belief 
In human worth was darkening into doubt,— 
As, one by one, I marked with bitter grief 
Those I had reverenced with a faith devout, 
Turn recreant back upon their heave nward way, 
And sink before me into common clay, 
That thou dost come my faith to re-assure, 
My wavering trust in goodness to restore, 
And bid my fainting hope take wing once more. 
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ODDS AND ENDS FROM A PORTFOLIO. 


SOME DOMESTIC PECULIARITIES OF AUTHORS. 
(Concladed.) 


Cuarves Lame delighted in roast pig and a draught of porter out of the pewter 
pot, and he would press his friends, even great men and bashful ladies, to taste the 
genuine article, fresh drawn at the bar of his favorite little inn at Edmonton. 
Coleridge observes, that ‘*some men are like musical glasses—to produce their 
finest tones, you must keep them wet.” Addison’s recourse to the bottle asa cure 
for his taciturnity, finally induced those intemperate habits which elicited Dr. 
Johnson’s memorable remarks—‘ In the bottle, discontent seeks for comfort, 
cowardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. It is not unlikel, 
Addison was first seduced to excess by the manumission which he obtaine 
the servile timidity of his sober hours. He that feels oppression rage the pres nee 
of those to whom he knows himself superior, will desire to let loose his powers of 
conversation ; and who that ever asked succor "from Bacchus was able to preserve 
himself from being enslaved by his auxiliary ? 

A celebrated modern poet being invited to dinner by a lady, requested her to 
provide for him some peppermint cordial and black puddings. Goldsmith's usual 
beverage, in 1764, was a slight decoction of sassafras, which had at that time a 
fashionable reputation as a purifier of the blood; and his supper was uniformly a 
dish of boiled milk. Dr. Shaw, the naturalist, drank larg ly of green tea 
having lost the use of one arm, he says he discontinued it, and recovered the use 
of the limb. P 

Benjamin Franklin at one time contemplated practising abstinence from animal 
food. *‘*l hesitated some time,” he says, ** between principle and inclination, till 
at last recollecting that, when a cod had been opened, some small fish were found 
in its belly, I said to myself, if you eat one another, | see no reason why we may 
not eat you. TIT accordingly dined on the cod with no small degree of pleasure, at 
have since continued to eat like the rest of mankind, returning only occasionally to 
my vegetable plan. How convenient does it prove to be a rational animal, that 
knows how to find or invent a plausible pretext for whatever it has an ipclination 
to do!” 

When Sir Isase Newton was writing his ey 
allowance of bread and water, and vegetable diet. Kuhl. the natur list, was remark- 
ably moderate in regard to food ; vn his j journeys, he re quire 4 nothing more to allay 
hunger and thirst than dry bread, with milk and water, provided hi ‘could attain 
the object to which all his labors were directed—the extension of his knowledge. 

Milton used to take *‘a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water,” just before going 
to bed. He recommends 


’* he lived on a scanty 


} 
it 
+ 


‘ The rule of ‘not too much,’ by temperance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st; seeking from thence 
Due nourishment, not glutionous delight.” 


Sir Walter Scott, from whose works a very complete code for life and condu 
might be selected, used to say, that *‘ greatness of any kind has no greater foe tl 
a habit of drinking.” ‘This striking and just remark is, however, only an abridg- 
ment of one by Swift, who pronounces temperance to be ** a necessary virtue for 
great men; since it is the sb of that ease and liberty, which are necessary for 
the improvement of the mind, and which philosophy allows to be the greatest 
felicities of life.” Alt! 10ugh our own times are not wholly free from suc h sad 
spec tacles of moral imbecility, yet the evil is now lessening e very year, an } the men 
of might of the present age exult in their enfranchisement from the galling yoke 


of so inveterate a vice. Praise to the popular Temperance movement of the ‘day. 
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LETTER-WRITING. 


When Sam Veller was rehearsing his walentine to his honored sire, the latter 
remonstrated against its abrupt couclusion—or, as he quaintly called it, its “ rayther 
sudden pull up.” “‘That’s the art o’ letter-writing,” says Sam; ‘it makes 
you wish there was more.” We —- — is as much truth as wit in the 
reply. Pope's letters,—prepared expressly for the public eye, which, however, 
they seldom encountered,—verify the fact “a the inverse proof. A felicitous epis- 
tolary style is as much a yift intuitive, as are superior convérsational powers : the 
one forms the true counterpart to the other; no better model for letters, indeed, 
could be devised, as the standard All affectation of fine phrases and pompous 
periods should be avoided; yet those who have been induced to think they can 
claim the audience of the public at will, scarce know how to relinquish the artifi- 
cialities of polished style for the simplicity of common sense. The classic writers 
acted in most instances in accordance with this rule ; Cicero, Pliny, and Senece, 
might be cited—the last named says, on this subject: ‘* | would have my letters 
be like my discourses, unstudied and easy. Cowper’s letters have been often 
referred to as possessing this characteristic beauty ; and many others, in early 
and later times, of Great Britain, and in our own land, might also be named. 
Walpole, Wraxall, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Swift, Miss Seward, and Madame 
d’Arblay, will, of course, ever be considered as constituent portions of the great 
“Republic of Letlers.’. Miss Seward had an epistolary cacoethes, with a ven- 
geance ; so wonderful a correspondent was she, that she left twelve quarto vol- 
umes to Constable, the publisher of Edinburgh, at the same time admitting the 
fact that they formed only one-twelfth part of what she had actually written. 
Six volumes only, of her letters, were printed. 

Perhaps the most charming of all female epistolary writers, was Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. concerning whose letters Smollet professed a preference over all 
productions of their class, and which Johnson also asserted constituted the only book 
he read through, from choice, in his life. Let us, however, refer to a few speci- 
mens of the curious and eccentric in epistolary matters, as evincing the wide 
scope of which the art is susceptible. As long letters are a decided bore, we sub- 
mit the following specimens of the laconic merely :—Lord Sandwich is said to 
have had the facility of disposing of his letters ina very summary manner : in reply 
to a communication he received from a . al antagonist. he wrote, “* Sir. your 
letter is before me, and it will presently be behind me. 1 remain,” &c. Foote, 
the comedian, on one occasion received from his mother a pathetic appeal, for 
some of the ‘root ef allevil,’ which ran in the words following—* Dear Sam, I am 
in prison for debt; come and assist your loving mother. E. F.”. ‘To which he 
replied, ** Dear mother—So am 1; which prevents his duty being paid to his 
loving mother by her affectionate son. S. F.””. These are to be sure not quite so 
brief or forcible as Cwsar’s Veni, Vidi, Vici: but, at any rate, they come nearer 
home in their dealing with simple, stubborn fact. Lest any should require further 
illustration of the superiority of modern sententiousness over that of classic re- 
hown, we beg to refer to that true specimen of Yankee-go-ahead-principle ‘in- 
volved in the correspondence between son and sire, somewhere ‘down east,’ 
an affair matr twiontal, and which was couched in the following pithy append and re- 
sponse: ‘ Dear father—I wish to marry Clara. Your dutiful son. Sam.” 
‘Dear Sam—Go a-head. Your affectionate father. John Smith.” A certain 
lady wrote as follows to be x liege lord: “J write to you because | have nothing 
to do; [I send my letter because I have nothing to say.” The singular connection 
of names, as well as the mysterious and portentous nature of the following, in- 
duces us to quote it; the communication is addressed to Mr. Bray, Master of the 
Red Cow, Cow-Lane, Smithfield: “Sir—You are here ‘by desired to despatch 
yourself; I have heard a very good character of you, and therefore leave it to 
yourself whether you will die by dagger, sword, or poison; if you outlive this or- 
der one hour, I have given directions to put you to death by torture. Your friend, 
J. Langdon.” It is not stated whether the threat was executed. 

Before, however, we cut short these brief epistles, there is one more we re- 
member to have met with years ago, to the following effect: “ Mr. Rodgers’ 
compliments to Mr. Brown; and begs he will keep his piggs on his own side of the 
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fence.” To which his neighbor replied in the following wise: ‘ Mr. Brown’s 
compliments to Mr. Rodgers ; and begs, when next he has occasion to spell pigs, 
he will do so with one g.” A most satisfactory reply, without doubt. In an ori- 
ginal letter from the Duke of Buckingham to King James I., his Grace begins his 
letter, ‘* Dear dad and gossip,’’ and closes it, (very candidly, for a courtier.) ** Your 
majesty’s most humble slave and dog,—Stinie.” Pope writes about one Lord 
Peterborough, who had such a passion for the epistolary pen, that he had been 
known to dictate letters, for the mere amusement of the thing, to nine amanuenses 
at once. The following is a literal copy, from the London 7%mes, of a letter 
sent to a physician in? Lancashire, in the year of grace 1820. We quote it, as 
proving that the modern claims of phonography are not so wholly original as pre- 
tended by the advocates of that science. Said epistle reads thus: “ Cer, Yole 
oblige me uf yole kum un ce me; i hev a Bad kowld, an am Hill in mi Bow Hills, 
an hev Jorst mi Happe Tite.” This is an ingenious specimen of expressive or- 
thography ; and we commend it especially to the notice of modern innovators 

upon our stern old Saxon spelling; believing, however, at the same time, that 
somewhat similar relics are yet to be found lurking within the limits of our own 
great republic. It is needless to quote the despatches of generals or heroes of 
flood or field. Putoam’s memorable words were as much to the point,—much 
more direct, and wonderfully briefer than those of Washington; and in the action 
between Admiral Byng and the Spaniards in 1718, on which occasion he wrote 
the famous letter,—** We have taken or destroyed all the enemy's ships or ves- 
sels on the coast, as per margin :” exhibits similar comprehensive brevity. One 
more sample, and we close our collection of curiosities in letters. It is a serio- 
comic effusion from the pen of that pensive poet, and most melancholy man, 
Cowper, addressed to his friend, the Rev. Mr. Newton, (temp. 1731 :) 


“My very dear friend—I am going to send, what, when you have read, you may 
scratch your head, and say, I suppose, there’s nobody knows, whether what I have got 
be verse or not: by the tane and the time, it ought to be rhyme; but if it be, did you 
ever see, of late, or of yore, such a ditty before ? 

“T have writ charity, not for popularity, but as well as I conld, in — to do good; 
and if the reviewer should say, ‘to be sure the gentleman’s muse wears meth 
shoes, yon may know by her pace and talk about grace, that she and a o ird ive 
regard for the taste and fashions, and ruling passions, aud hoydening play of the 
day ; and though she assume a borrowed plun ve, and now and then Soe ar a tittering air, 
‘tis only her plan, to catch, if she can, the giddy and gay, as they go that way, by a pro- 
duction on a new construction; she has baited her trap, in hopes to snap, all that may 
come, with a sugar plum.’ His opinion in this will not be amiss; ‘tis what I intend my 
principal end; and if I succeed, and folks should read, till a few are brought to a serious 
thought, I shall think I am _ paid, for all I have said, and all | have done, though I have 
run many a time, after rhyme, as far as from hence to the end of m y sense, and, by hook 
or by crook, write another book, if I live and am here, another year. I have heard of a 
room, with a floor laid upon springs, aud such like things, with so much art, in every 
part, that when you went in, you were forced to begin a minuet pace with an air and 
a grace, swimming about, now in and now out, with a deal of state, in a figure of eight, 
without pipe or string, or any such thing; and now I have writ in a rhyming fit, what 
will make you dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, though against your will, 
dancing away, alert and gay, till you come to an end of what I have penned; which that 
you may do, ere madam and you are quite worn out without jigging about. I take my 
leave; and here you receive a bow profound, down to the ground, from your humble 
me—W. C.” 


ANACHRONISMS, BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 


It is not our purpose to inquire as to what constitutes the curious and anomalous 
mistakes designated by the title of the present chapter: but we prefer rather to 
group together a few of the more remarkable instances of high treason against com- 
mon sense and accuracy of expression. According to some writers, the essence of a 
bull consists in incongr uity of ideas ; others think in a ludicrous confusion of them; 
but whatever may be its source, the bare mention of the term even seems pro- 
vocative of a hearty langh. Men of genius are especially liable to such me sntal 
obliquities ; nor are they indeed less eccentric in other matters; for example, bow 
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commonly does the poet court the sylvan shades and solitudes, when, all the while, 
he is cherishing an ardent desire of fame and public applause. Others are irreso- 
lute—headstrong rather than firm—and thus perpetually undoing whatever they 
may have achieved! We all are influenced by change; the same persons and 
objects appear to our optics under very different aspects at different times. Our 
mental atmosphere, like the physical, undergoes a kind of transmutation, causing 
us to look through a changeable lens. ‘The shrewdest man, at some time or other, 
will necessarily expose some vulnerable points: although, for consistency’s sake, 
among the literary profession, there is one thing at least which seems to be an 
ever-enduring accompaniment: we refer to that sure concormhitant—self-esteem. 

Among the bright galaxy of the stars that emblazoned the reign of Elizabeth, how 
mapy became obscured by some besetting folly ! What shall be said for the consis- 
tency of Bacon, * the greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind !”” or More, the dis- 
penser of ** unbought justice” on the wool-sack—and yet who, in the language of 
Burnet, became “a persecutor, even unto blood?” Diderot must have been a very 
Jason ; for he wrote things so conflicting in their character and aim, that no mor- 
tal man could have traced their paternity to one and the same source—differing 
not only in morals and manners, but also as to time and place. 

When the “ Utopia” was first published, it occasioned a pleasant mistake. This 
political romance represents a perfect but visionary republic, in an island supposed 
to have been somewhere in the Atlantic, near these western shores. ‘As this 
was the age of discovery,” says Granger, ‘* the learned Budaus and others took it 
for genuine history, and deemed it expedient to send missiouaries thither to con- 
vert the people,” &c. A blunder has been recorded of the monks in the dark 
ages, Which was not very unlikely to bave occurred when their ignorance was so 
dense. <A rector of a parish going to law with his parishioners about paving the 
church, quoted this authority from St. Peter: “Paveant ili, non paveam ego,” 
which he construed, T’hey are to pave the church, not I! and this. forsooth, was 
admitted as good law—and by the judge, himself an ecclesiastic! Pope, in a note 
ou Measure for Measure, informs us that the story was taken from Cinthio’s No- 
vels, Dec. 8, Nov. 5, i. e., Decade 8, Nove] 5. The erudite critic, Warburton, in 
his edition of the poet, puts the words in full, thus: December 8, November 5! 
This is worse even than the French editor who, in a catalogue of works on Natural 
History, actually inserted the Essay on Irish Bulls, by the Edgeworths. Lalande, 
the French astronomer, designates the famous philosopher, Ferguson, * Berger 
au roi d’Angleterre en Ecosse’’—the king of England’s shepherd for Scotland— 
the fact is, he was merely, for a few early years of his life, shepherd to a small 
farmer in the neighborhood of Keith, in Banffshire. ‘Thomas Holcroft translated 
Madame Genlis’s Veillées du Chateau with the incorrect title of Tales of the 
Castle, instead of Evenings at the Country-House. Every one has heard of 
Shakspeare’s singular mistake as to the geography of Bohemia, and his supposition 
that Tunis and Naples were at an immeasurable distance from each other. But 
his error is not greater than that of Apollonius Rhodius, who mentions the Rhove 
and the Po as meeting and discharging themselves into the Gulf of Venice ; or that 
of schylus, who places the river Eridanus in Spain. The chorus in Buchan- 
an’s tragedy of Jephiha mentions, in very familiar terms, the wealth of Croesus, 
who was not born till about six hundred years after Jephtha. Smollett, im his 
History of England, states that the ancient Britons * sowed no corn, and lived in 
cottages thatched with straw.” If they sowed no corn, how could they get straw 
in an age when they were who'ly cut off from the continent ? 

Painters are sometimes guilty of anachronisms. We read of one Tintoret, who, in 
& picture which represents the Israelites gathering manna in the desert, armed the 
Hebrews with guns! And another brother-artist of Dutch extraction, Brengheli 
by name, pourtraying the Eastern Magi, has, it is stated, in accordance with the 
customs of his country, actually invested the Indian king with a white surplice, 
boots and spurs, and bearing in his hand, as an offering, the model of a Dutch 
seventy-four. 

As to errors concerning facts merely, and faults against costume, it will be suf- 
ficient to notice a painting in a country church in Germany, in which the artist, 
who had intended to represent the Sacrifice of Isaac, has so far availed himself of 
poetical license, as to exhibit the patriarch with blunderbuss in his hand, ready to 
shoot his son, and an angel coming suddenly down from heaven, pouring water on 
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the pan. There is said to be in some Spanish convent a similar picture, in which 
Abraham is about to shoot Isaac with a pistol! In a monastery, at Messina, there 
was to be seen, formerly, a letter, said to have been in the autograph of the Vir- 
gin; being, however, written on linen paper—thus involving a miracle; we merely 
mention it for the edification of lovers of the marvellous. We read, in Owen's 
Travels, that, in the Church of St. Zacharia, at Venice, is a picture of a Virgin 
and child, whom an angel is entertaining with an air upon the violin. Its date is 
1500; and in the college library, at Aberdeen, there is a missal, in one of the il- 
lustrative paintings of which the angels are appearing to be shepherds, one of 
whom is represented as regaling himself with discordant sounds on the bag- 
pipes ! 

Without noticing the blunders of some of his contemporaries, it may suffice to 
refer to a few of the glaring errors of the ** world’s great poet,” which may sur- 
prise some. In the Comedy of Errors, speaking of the ancient city of Ephesus, 
we find allusion made to ducats, marks and guilders, as well as to an abbess of a 
nunnery, and also to a striking clock. In Aing John ond Macbeth, we find reter- 
ence made to cannon. We do not learn that any report has been made ef this 
strange anachronism. In Coriolanus, reference is made to Alexander, Cato, and 
Galen, all of whom lived long subsequent to his day. Cusstus, in Julius Cesar, 
speaks of a clock striking ; he must have been endowed with a seer’s prophetic 
vision. Similar mistakes occur in Cymbeline, and some other plays of Shaks- 
peare; but in King Lear, they are as thick as “leaves in Vallambrosa :” 
among others, Kent talks like a good Protestant, of eating no fish, and Gloster, of 
not being compelled to the use of spectacics/ Surely it must have been Master 
Shakspeare that was short-sighted. Surprising as these blunders may seem, the 
great poet is not the only prominent writer who has thus been “caught nap- 
ping.” 

In the *“* Last Days of Pompeii,” if we mistake not, Nydia, the blind girl, is said 
to have written a letter to Glaucus, which faculty of the pen must have been of 
more fhan mortal origin, as the ingenuity of instructing those deprived of vision, 
is of a date long subsequent to that of the fated city of Herculaneum. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, also, it will be remembered, has been detected in a similar oversight, in 
one of his great poems, and satirized for it, moreover, by Byron, in his English 
Bards, &e. 

But we must have a taste of real Hibernian wit and blunder. We begin witha 
certain Irishman, whose friend being arraigned for stealing a goose, and who hav- 
ing brought a neighbor to testify to the said emblem of wisdom having been in his 
possessivn ever since she was a gosling, and which testimony cleared him; Pat 
himself fal ing into a similar scrape respecting a gun, resorted to ua like expe- 
dient, by prevailing on a countryman to assert, that he remembered the gun in his 
possession ever since it was a pistol. Walpole tells another story almost as good. 
An Irish baronet met his nurse one day, when the latter requested alms. * I will 
give you nothing,” said he; * you played me a mighty scandalous trick in my in- 
fancy!” The old woman, in amazement, inquired what injury she had done him! 
He answered, “J was a fine boy, but you changed me!’ This is the very con- 
fusion of personal identity. It reminds us of the man, who, on being rescued 
from drowning in the Seine, promised never again to venture into the water till 
he had learned to swim! Never dida son of Erin utter a bull more replete with 
that confusion of identity they are so remarkable for, than that of honest Pat, 
who, being asked if his sister had been endowed by heaven with a son or daugh- 
ter? Replied, ** Faith, Ido not now whether 1am an uncle or an aunt!’ But 
what can exceed the absurdity of the Irishman, who requested the history of the 
world before the creation? Yet this anachronism of ideas is not unparalleled; 
there was a rabbi, mentioned by Bayle, who asserted that “* Providence quest joned 
Adam concerning the Creation before he was born!” Corneille, the pet of the 
French court in its Augustan age, utters some silly things withal : for example, 
he makes the voice of a certain princess to inform us that half herself has buried 
the other half,— 


“Weep eyes; melt into tears these cheeks to lave ; 
One half myself lays t’other in the graye!” 
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And an Italian poet intimates a vo Jess astounding circumstance, concerning a 
celebrated hero, who finally falls in the action, and continues fighting, even after 
he is slain: 

“ Nor yet perceived the v ital spirit fled, 


But still fuught on, nor knew that he was dead !” 


CURIOUS FORMS OF EXPRESSION BY WRITERS. 


In Butler’s “* Remains,” we are told “ there isa kind of physiognomy in the 
titles of books, no less than in the faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as 
well know what to expect from the one as the other.” What shall be said, how- 
ever, (to refer to only a single instance,) of the appositeness of the — of that 
singularly misnamed philological treatise, Tooke’s * Diversions of Purley?” Authors 
are pec uli: uly liable to indulge extravagant or hyperbolical expressions, from their 
love of the abstract an | poe tic; and this prope nsity often ne cessarily leads them 
into the use of in: appropr iute terms. Salverte, in his ingenious work on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Magic,” has some astute remarks on this point. ‘* Man,” he says, * is 
every where inclined io borrow from the figurative style the name which le gives 
to any new object, with the aspect of which he has been struck.” For instance, a 
parasol was imported tothe centre of Africa, and the inhabitants called it the 
“ cloud ;’ a picturesque designation which, some day or other, may become the 
foundation of a marvellous story. Our passions, in short, which speak more fre- 
quently than our reason, have introduced expressions eeenty figurative into 
every language, which no longer appear to be such, so completely has their literal 
sense been lost in the habit of differe ‘ntly applying them. To be boiling with 
anger ; to bite the ground ; swift as the wind ; to cast one’s eyes ; it expressions 
which, if a foreigner, knowing the words, but not the idiom of the language, were 
to translate literally, would appear nonsense ; and what fables might result!) Such, 
indeed, has been already done ; for instance, we are seriously told that Democritus, 
who devoted his life to obse rving nature, had put out his eyes, that he might medi- 
tate without distraction of mind. 

One of the bon mots which contributed to make Talleyrand so famous as a wit, 
was his definition of speech as, “a faculty given to man for the purpose of con- 
cealing his thoughts.” Young has a distich which probably first suggested the 
conceit :— 


Where nature’s end of language is declined, 
Aud men talk only to conceal the mind. 


Should the reader be inquisitive as to the particular locale referred to by the poet, 
we shall venture to suggest his prophetic eye had reference toa mysteriously 
ethereal race of poets of our time, who are ever vaporing high up in empyrean 
space, and uttering syllables unknown to vulgar ears—a class of aspiring scribes, 
with Carlyle and Emerson as their apostles, who are seeking to engraft upon our 
rich noble ,old Saxon, a mass of useless, weedy exotics, and whose expression 
is as inharmonious as it is unintelligible. 

Our transcendental friends will not deem us discourteous, if they deny our claim 
to candor. Without further apology, therefore, we proceed to present a few of the 
eccentricities of style which sometimes characterise authors. 

In Pratt's edition of Bishop Hall’s work, there is a glossary comprising over 
1,100 obsolete terms: and this is by no means a solitary instance of the kind, of 
even still more recent date, where writers affect a merit in employing quaint and 
extinct phrases for the sake simply of appearing erudite. Even the polis] ied and 
classic Addison uses the uncouth word authenticalness for authenticity! In the 
“ Religio Medici” of the pleasant, though affected Sir Thomas Browne, we might 
quote many droll passages; one may suffice: * That all flesh is grass,” says he, 

‘is not only met aphorically, but liter: illy true; for all those creatures we behold 
are but the herbs of the field, digested into flesh in them, or more remotely carni- 
fied in ourselves. Nay, farther, we are what we all abhor—anthropophagi and 
cannibals, devourers not only of men but ourselves ; and that not only in an allegory, 
but a positive truth ; for all this mass of flesh which we behold, came in at our 
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mouths ; this frame we look upon hath been upon our trenchers ; in brief, we have 
devoured ourselves !” As late as 1810, may be found the following passage in the 
London Baptist Magazine. ‘ The accusation of the Bible against I. Neglectful, 
made before Judge Conscience, begging his interference in endeavoring to rescue 
him from a degraded and dangerous situation.””’ Warner, in his * Curiosities,” 

cites the following marvellously pathetic passage from a Reverend Divine. con- 
doling with Sir N. Herbert on the loss of his father,—* the blessedness of our deare 
dece ased rel: itions, is handkerch ef “enou gah to di y our weeping eyes yy Madan ne 
Brune, in her biography of Madame De Stael, speaking of her figure gravely says, 

—** she can hardly be called well made, as the right shoulder was rathe r larger 
than the left!” Burke, the eloquent and metaphovical, in his eulogium upon Mr. 
Charles ‘Tounshend, uses the tollowing most outré expressions: ‘“ His style of 
argument was neither trite nor vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse: he hit the house 
just between wind and water, fc. /” The Abbé du Paty employs the seemingly 
paradoxical phrase—* J listened to silence ;’? query, was it not the “ expressive 
silence’’ of a certain well known poet? or that referred to in the quaint old line of 

















an earlier muse— 











** An horrid silence now invades my ear.” 





In one of Dryden’s dramas there was the following antithetical line, which cost 
its author some serious discomfiture and loss of reputation, — 







My wound is great, because it is so small! 





And in another instance, his mental obliquity was stiil more apparent, when he 
makes Almanzor say to Boabdil, King of Granada,— 





Obeved as sovereign by thy subjects be, 
But know that I alone am king of me. 







This mode of expression incurredthe censure of the critics, which the irritability 
of Dryden's temper coul 1 not easily bear; and it was well retorted upon him by 
one Heylyn, the nephew of Dr. Heylyn the cosmographer. Not long after the 
publication of his book, the doctor had the misfortune to lose his w ay — a large 
common, which created an innocent laugh against him, as a minute geog rapher. 
Mr. Dryden falling into his company, soon after attempted to rally him upon the 
circumstances, enquiring where it was he lost himself: ‘ Sir,” said he in reply, 
not relishing the badinage from such a cynic, ** I cannot answer you exactly, but [ 
recollect it was somewhere in the kingdom of me!” Dryden took up his hat and 
evaporated. John Evelyn, the author of “ Sylva.” &c., also wrote a treatise en- 
titled Fu nifug ium. in which he inve ighs powerfully against the use of coal rather 
than wood for fuel, in London, protesting that the metropolis ‘* resembles the face 
of Mount Etna, the court of Vulcan or Stromboli, rather than the imperial seat “of 
our incomparable monarch. A black joke, and very near the truth, to this day. 
Galt, in his life of Cardinal Wolsey, indulges the following somewhat ludicrous 
description of one of the monuments in St. Paul's Cathedral ; he s: iys, “it has too 
cheesemongers with wings, exhibiting a couple of double Gloucesters, on which two 
naval officers have been scratched!” This idiomatic form of expression must have 
been the offspring of his nocturnal visions after a ‘* Welsh-rabbit.””, The eccentric 
bookseller of Birmingham, Hutton, in his autobiography, speaking of his res spected 
sire, allows himself in the following equivocal compliment,—* after a miserable life 
pressed down by affliction, he dep: uted, Dec. 13, 1758, at the age of sixty-seven—Ji 
feetseven— orpulent—weighing about sixteen stone ! * Dr. Johnson defined net- —_ 
as *“ anything relic ulated, or decussated, with interstices at equal distances betwee 
the inte rséc tions ! yy V e ry lucid. forsooth. Sir Thom: is More’ Ss Life of E dwar d v. 
1641, is pathetically entitled «« The Pityful Life of Edward V.” Dr. Robertson, 
in his “* History of Charles V.,”’ has the following singular passage,—* I after- 
wards found that he was a man of the greatest dis solution in the world!” Stranger 
still that he should himself have aided to render him immortal. “ Dr. Sharp, of 
Oxford,” says Grose, “had a ridiculous manner of prefacing everything he said 
with the words, I say.” An under graduate having, as the doctor ‘was informed, 
mimicked him in his peculiarity, he sent for him to give him a jobation, w hich he 
thus began: ‘I say—they say—you say—I say—I say ;”’ when finding the ridi- 
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culous combination in which his speech was involved, he concluded by bidding the 
young satiristg begone to his room. Most persons have some strange habits of this 
sort, which involunté ily exhibits itself on all ordinary occasions. Some are in- 
cessantly splicing in the words. “ you know;” and we well remember an indi- 
vidual, himself addicted to this very folly, who atte mpted his repreof of a friend in 
this wise, ‘no, no, yau know, you say you know,—you know, but we dont know,— 
you know.’ 

We need not remind our readers of the general predisposition to guess, which 
so prevails in this universal Yankee nation, for few terms are of more frequent 
recurrence, except it be that which is the great object of all speculation and 
guessing—dollars and cents. Before closing our gossip, we cannot refrain from 
citing a curious passage from Sir John Sinc lair’s “* Code of Health,” in which he 
thus expresses himself about pork: ** Pork is a savoury food, and as this animal is 
of no use to man when alive, it is properly, therefore, designed for food ; besides, 
from its loathsome appearance, it is killed without reluctance.” ‘The same author 
is so obliging as to make an apology for the unsightliness of the human stomach. 
“The stomach,” says he, “is far from recommending itself by any eloquence of 
appearance ; on the contrary, it is generally conside “red an unsightly a 
pouch ; but the delicacy of its texture, the consideration of its e xtreordinar y power 
and the importance of its functions to the health and existence of the human aon 
must create a salutary reluctance to hazard any practice by which it can be in- 
jured.” Sir John must have been a very “ pink of Piccadilly’’—a beau Brummel 
of most excruciating delicacy and costly refinement. We often, inour common 
colloquy, use such a phrase as—“ we will do that in no time”—albeit it is contrary 
to all chronological verity! Some venerable dames of old time we remember to 
have heard utter the paradoxical expression, “she enjoys a very bad state of 
health”—an equivocal enjoyment at any rate. Then again it is frequently the 
mode of description in relating an encounter, that high w ‘ords passed between the 
parties, no matter how /ow their import. What shall we say in conc lusion, of the 
usual terms of salutation, of how do you do, by ourselves—the Frenchman's comment 
Vous portez Vous—or the Italian’s Como ’sta, Signor? All very idiomatic and 
funny when you gravely think of them; and it would be whimsical, though not 
ungrammatical, were we to hear a person say, “ that that that that that person laid 
an ‘emphasis upon, is not that that that should have been used.” But it is un- 
necessary to extend the subject; our own vernacular is not alone encumbered by 
such excrescences, and however we may repudiate them, it is a hopeless task to 
attempt to reform the age in this particular. 





TO MUSIC. 


Away! away, delusive strain! ' Siren, away! Some other soul 

For ah! thou speakest to the mind,’ May bear the spell thy notes impart ; 
Of things ’'ve sought, through life—in pain— But all their sweetest numbers roll 

And have not found—and shall not find, To charm my ear—yet break my heart. 


The love thou laudest is not there; To break my heart—because they stir 
che hope thou hailest may not be; Pale memories that now should sleep, 
he dreams thou wingest melt in air— Since every joy is tombed with her 
They come and vanish too with thee, Whom I survive, alone to weep, 


Away, ye tones that bid me think Away ! away! ye cannot give 

Of deathless planets in the sky, The lights of youth, forever fled; 
While here I tremble on the brink Ye cannot bid the buried live, 

Of life, and linger but—to die! Nor lay me with the lovely dead! 


Ye cannot lull the sad regret The present, dim—the past, a gloom— 
For loves I lost in brighte Tr years; The future fading on the sight! 
€ may not teach me to forget Away! and leave me to my doom— 
The past delight—the present tears, To silent solitude, and—night!, A. A, 
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SKETCHES OF MARY’S LIFE. 


Is there not something very pleasant in a rainy evening, after aH? It 
seems an odd assertion to declare that a dism: ul, forlorn, ri uny evening, has 
much that is pleasant peculiar to itself, thereby making out that an un- 
pleasant evening is a pleasant one. T hough I perpetrate an Irishism in say- 
ing so, to be truthful I must—at least it is for me—for I love to sally out at 
such a time and wander about the streets of a city, and add toge ther, hoard 
up, as it were, the pleasant homes of earth, that when I see distress and 
sorrow sti ilking through the land, I can fly to the treasures of comfort and 
goodness that there is broad-cast in the world, and thus not have my trust in 
God’s goodness too much shaken. Yes, a rainy evening is a blessing ; no 
maiter if the wind does blow, it performs its office of making home seem 
cheerful with its closed doors and bright fires—it chills the body, but the 
heart leaps the quicker at the smile of a friend, A rainy evening, it seems 
to me, enforces the truth, that happiness is our’s in the ratio with which we 
cultivate our good affections. The cold world, ambition, nor wealth will 
give it to us—we must find it in bringing gladness to our brother men, and 
in accepting gratefully the love that they give us. 

When I commenced w riting, I only intended to begin by saying, that the 
evening of the fifth of March, 7 was rainy, and that that fact only caused 
the drawing rooms of Mrs. Murray to appear to hold re: uly more happy peo- 
ple than parties usually number. The evening’s gloom which Mrs. Murray 
had mourned, only served her a good purpose. Ma uny a girl threw herself 
into her earriage. wearied because of the tediousness of the tvilet, depressed 
by the gloomy evening, and sinking upon the seat, gave herse if up to sad 
reveries or forebodings ; and when at last the carriage stopped at Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s brilliaritly lit mansion, the idea of being at a party, talking to uninter- 
esting persons, laughing whe »n the heart ached, and w altzing when so wearied, 
appeared insupportable ; but the music, the fascination of the scene, rendered 
even uninteresting persons quite bearable. Hope repromised for the 
future. 

Rapidly rolled the carriages by Mr. Brighton’s house, for all who we! 
to the evening’s fete must pass it. Merry were the hearts they sii ah! 
my knowledge of the human heart tells me, they bore along restlessness, re- 
pining r and envying also; but if I sketch the c louds and heat of the storm 
of earth, I wish that I ena tell of the deep hush that follows the conflicts 
of conscience and heart—of the beautiful sunlight that comes pouring in, 
bringing new courage, new hope—and we must believe, the hope that each 
sorrow and wrong, from the laws of cause and effect, from necessity will yet 
throw around themselves the beautiful garments of repentance, pi atience, 
gentleness and devotion; and that each heart, in the fullness of time and 
eternity, shall become a swept and garnished temple. 

Rapidly rolled the carriages by “Mr. Brighton’s house, and many a one 
glanced up at the splendid house, and some perhaps envie -d the heiress ; but 

the heiress would have been all unenvied could they but have read her heart 
that night. Long before most of the invited young ladies had thoug rht it 
time to attend to the mysteries of a grand toilet, Mary Brighton’s was com- 
pleted. It was an impatient spirit which had prompted her dressing at 80 
early an hour—merely a trial to escape from the dejection that so oppressed 
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her ; and it was an unavailing effort. The spirit of impatience had seemingly 
expended itself in the arrangement of her exquisite dress, for now she sat 
gazing into the fire, looking very wearied, watching the forms the coals 
were pleased to shadow forth, and telling over one by one her sorrowful 
thoughts, as a hermitess does her beads. The fire blazed cheerfully ; the 
candles threw up a bright light to make the diamonds flash that made up 
Mary’s dress, and showed the j japonica so beautifully white, centred in its 
rich dark leaves, hiding away among her curls; the light gl: inced, too, upon 
the rich decorations and furniture of the room, with its harp and piano, its 
rare paintings and flowers, its rich luxurious ‘couch and toilet stand; but 
while the light revealed all these, its cheerfulness could not remove the 
wearied expression upon Mary’s face. The wealth around served but the 
more strongly to contrast the poverty of her heart—the utter desolation of a 
heart, which feels that sorrow like unto which there is no sorrow so sad—the 
condemnation one passes upon one’s own conduct—the consciousness that 
will not be put away or forgotten of having, while seeing the right, dared to 
do the wrong. 

Poor Mary, while thinking upon the events of her life, how long it seemed ! 
and yet it could count only eighteen summers. The events of her life can 
be told in a few words, though to her who read the minute details of those 
events, as well as the consequences of them, it seemed made up of ages. Her 
mother died when she was twelve years old. The four years after her mother’s 
death were spent at a fashionable boarding school in some quiet village on the 
Hudson, where Mary’s doom was hard study, continual study—every hour, 
from early sunrise tll night, being devoted to some lesson or accomplish- 
ment; every act was presc ribed and bound down by rules; but she had bent 
gracefully to the burdens imposed, and having talent, had richly profited by 
them. But the last two years of her lif® were in direct contrast of those 
four years. In them there were no hours of tedious practising, no drilling 
no compulsion, but she was as free as the air—and her former drilling and 
study had prepared her to enjoy her freedom to the utmost, for her mind 
was stored with useful and elegant knowledge, and her fre -edom did not 
make her listless and uninterested ; but she had resources and constant en- 
joyment with her books, music and drawing. Those years of freedom were 

spent at her uncle’s house in the garrison at C . Major Abbotson was 
what the world calls a whole souled man, and his wife a woman of kind 
feeling, taste, tact and hospitality, so that their house was the resort of much 
company. M: ajor Abbotson loved Mary for her own sake, and proud he 
was of the only child of his only sister ; and then he loved her for her great 
loveliness, so that in the time she p: issed with him no time or expense 
was spared to amuse and make her happy. The garrison being near a large 
and gay city, and the officers and their ladies fond of socie ty, there was for 
Mary aconstant succession of amusements—riding, boating, parties and 
concerts. All these were new to Mary; and if enjoyed by those who have 
tasted deeply the pleasures of the world, and found the bitterness mingled 
in the cup, how much must a young, impulsive, happy hearted girl like Ma uy 

have enjoyed them, accompanied, as they were for her, with the adulation 
attendant upon a young, beautiful and be »witching heiress. 

In the last of the two years came for Mary a greater happiness than 
parties of pleasure, or all theo ccupations a gay life can give. She learned 
tolove, truly, heartily, and was loved by Edw rard Livi ingston with the strength 
of his heart and soul. Edward Livingston was a young lieutenant in her 
uncle’s regiment, a highly gifted, finely educated man; there was earnest- 
ness in his words and heart that interested all who saw him; there was 
visible in all his expressions and movements, the refinement of a graceful 
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mind and a kind heart, and his thoughts were embodied in eloque nee, 
Major Abbotson was delighted with the prospect of having Mary in his 
regiment, but when Livingston wrote to Mr. Brighton his wish to become 
his son, Mr. Brighton harshly, sternly refused consent to the marriage or 
engagement, declaring that he should never become his son-in-law. Before 
the lovers had recovered from the first astonishment and sorrow, a letter came 
from Mr. Brighton, ordering Mary to go home directly. The mandate 
was painful enough to her, coming as itdid from a father she knew so little of; 
but the suffering ‘it oce asioned was aggravated by the harsh, sneering, domi- 
neering tone of the letter. Mr. Brighton, in the six years of their separation, 
had scarcely troubled himself to make it convenient for her to go home till 
then—had scarcely visited her, for his visits were but hasty c alls of some half 
hour’s length, and he rarely wrote to her; and this father, who appeared to 
take so little interest in her, but enough to furnish her with money, was 
sternly, and without sufficient reason, the lovers thought, refusing his consent 
to the proposed marriage ; and the harshness and exacting tone of the letter 
exasperated Edward Livingston, overcame his better nature, and in his 
anger he urged Mary to consent to a private marriage, so that no abitrary 
will of any father might separate them long. Mary, in the excitement of 
anger, assented to the proposal; and a few hours be fore she heard the last 
kind words of parting from her relations, she was secretly married and bound 
by a vow they thought nought but death could dissolve. At the time I 
commenced the sketch she “had been home two months, and in that time 
she had corresponded freely with Livingston, as her father never inquired 
what letters she wrote or received, and the footman was her messenger to 
the post office. 

I have told Mary’s life as I promised that I could, in a few words ; but in 
those events were wrapped up much for memory to rejoice and blush for, 
much to pain and delight Mary. Poor child, all the phases of her life passed 
before her with great distinctness on the evening of the fete I spoke of, and 
bowing her face upon her hands, she mourned in bitterness indeed of spirit. 
* And this is home,” she thought ; “if mother had not left us, how different 
this home would be. She was the guardian angel of home, and made its 
wealth and means minister to every one’s happiness. She was father’s good 
angel, soothing and subduing his h: sty and stern temper, wakening his 

careless, indifferent and worldly soul. There were tears often on her face 
when she was with us, and now she is happy. I should not repine because 
God sent for her to a brighter home, and yet if mother had lived, I might 
have been saved from my sin and the dread consequences of it. I have 
sinned very much; but mother, if you cam hear me, do not desert me, and 
let me learn of you patience, humility and courage—let me be willing to 
do all that I can to soften father’s stern, unaffectionate nature. I feel to- 
night, mother, as if there were no resting place for me but in your love—it 
seems to me as if that cannot change, and earth seems barren and drear of 

comfort for me. Now I realise that it is utterly impossible that I can hold 
the same place in Edward’s esteem that I once did—it will be hard for him 
to love a disobedient girl. I can no longer appear to him as the holy, strong, 
courageous being he once loved—how can he respect one he found so w eak ! 
He must, after ‘the excitement of the marriage is over, think of me as a 
disobedient girl, whom he has taken as his wife, to whom he will be very 
kind; but ah, me! that is not the love or kindness that I long for! Now { 


remember that he was not as happy as I could wish him to have been, when 
the few words were spoken that gave me to him; as for myself, when those 


words had been said, the old world and life seemed to have passed away, 
Instead of 


and in their place a life of care and trial to be in store for me. 
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being happy. I was perfectly disheartened and penitent. Edward was so 
also, I think, though he said many kind words ; but he said much to conceal 
his real feelings—he was excited, he acted. Ah me! poor children, how 
wrongly we have acted. Then I cannot rest any longer in the proud con- 
sciousness of being right, but I must take to myself all the faults of those 
who sin. I am suspicious, and quarrel with Edward’s expressions of love. 
If he writes earnest, loving words, I think that if probed they would not be 
found sincere ; and if his words of love are few, and he writes with his deep, 
brilliant thought upon other subjects than love for me, then I think that his 
heart is full of repentance, and that he tries to interest himself away from 
his own thoughts of sorrow. Yes, I am wretched indeed ! and how different 
would my Jot have been if mother had lived—how much better if I had never 
seen Edward. But could I give up the bright memory of the past?’ Ah no! 
let me keep it now, if it will only serve as a contrast to the gloomy present. 
* If mother had lived. pe rhaps father’s hard nature would not have become 
So very stern. I wish she was here to comfort him now, for some secret 
seems to torture him. He treats me strangely; he will h: ive me dressed 
and obeyed as if I were a queen; and though he does not spare wealth or 
his demands u upon others to make me happy and to render me respect, I 
could almost think, sometimes, that he hates me, he is so sneering. At 
times he shuns me—seems to dislike my presence, and again he will not 
deign to notice me by word, look or sign; then again he looks at me so 
kindly and speaks so ple: isantly, that I long to throw my arms around his 
neck and beg him always to love me. But how can I, the guilty one, do so % 
Sometimes he tries to talk with me, and making but an unsuc ceasful effort, 
he will sink into a deep reverie; and then, at other times, no one can be 
more witty and lively in conversation with me. Night after night he paces 
his room, so that I cannot sleep, because of that ceaseless, heavy tread; and 
when | have gone into the library, and have found him wi: Uking the room, 
great drops of perspiration gather and roll from his forehead, so inteuse—so 
agitating seem to be his thoughts; and once or twice he has come up 
stairs to my chamber door—stopped there a moment, as if hesitating what 
he should do, and then has gone down again. He may be becowing in- 
sane! His sneering—his coldness and sternness make my heart ache. 
But it is most dreadful for me to see him when his heart is softened by in- 
fluences that 1 cannot perceive, and melted by thoughts of which I have no 
conception. At such times his very gentleness and thoughtfulness break 
my heart, for the remembrance of my disobedience takes away my power of 
talking with him as a good daughter should. Ah! no one would sin if, 
when tempted, they realized the sadness that is the sure consequence of sin. 
The thought of my sin weighs me to the earth; it checks all noble impulses. 
] surprise myself in moods of pettishness and irritability which used to visit 
me rarely. Iam very, very weary—oh, so tired, mothe 1! I wish that I had 
courage to bear the sure consequences of disobedience. I wish that I had 
more patience with myself in my degraded state—that I could strive now, 
more than ever, to be gentle, kind and loving; but 1 am cowardly in 
so dreading and fearing, and in becoming angry, that I am made to suffer 
the humili: ating consequences of sin. I have lost all patience with myself 
and my follies, and have lived as if I had renounced all hopes of progress. 
A few months ago I was good, and ambitious to increase the energy and 
beauty of my character ; but those days seem to have bade good-bye to me. 
I find myself peevish, sarcastic, and yield very readily to the li ttle sins that 
tempt us all daily and hourly. Mo ther! all comfort is not gone; for the 
idea that you may hear me is such a comfort! If you can, mother, strencthen 
me and guide me, and give me strength enough to confess all to father. I 
shudder at the thought of disappointing his w orldly dreams—of maddening 
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his worldly heart. He wishes me to make some brilliant match, I see 
plainly, and it will craze him to find I have married a poor army lieutenant. 
Ah me! if but this life of mine would die quite away, how gladly would I 
die |” 

Mary felt the longing that we all have felt—that longing to escape sorrow 
and sin. If we would express our feelings better and more truthfully, we 
should ask not to die from the glorious world, with its material and spiritual 
sunshine and flowers, but we should ask, ‘‘ Good Father, give us greater 
strength—more courage, that we may not be tempted to do wrong; and if 
sorrow must needs be sent to us, let us perceive their use, and be willing to 
learn the lessons given us, assured that in time we shall gain much be nefit 
from them—even now, our willingness and submission giving to us happi- 
ness. May we bear the sure consequence of our wrong-doing with patience 
and not hopefulness; every day may our spirits reach up to and gain an- 
other step nearer heaven, our home,” 

Though we say we wish to die from the world, yet, soon after the wish is 
expressed, invariably something of the world we said we were willing to - 
from comes to our notice, and ‘heart and mind immediate ly is interested, 
least at first somewhat so, which proves our expressed wis sh false. So it was 
with Mary; she said she wished to die; she thought she did before she 
entered Mrs. Murray’s drawing-rooms. ‘There life assumed a new aspect. 
She was gradually drawn from thoughts of her own peculiar trials ; she was 
flattered by attention, and a carelessness of her destiny crept into her heart; 
and she who, in the earliest part of the evening, was the saddest of the : sad, 
became, to all appearances, the gayest of the gay. Her recklessness bore 
well the contrast of the cold air and departure from the bright rooms, for 


she received, with apparent unconcern, the unexpected message from her 


father, which the coachman gave her on the steps of her house. ‘ Miss 
Mary,” he said, ‘ Mr. Brighton is in the library, and he told me to say to 
you he had de termined to leave for New-York to-morrow, and that he would 
like to have you go with him. He told me to tell you that he wishes you to 
meet him in the library as soon as you get home, as he has something to 
say to you.” 

Immediately it flashed on Mary that the denouement had come—that the 
dreaded hour of recrimination and confession wag at hand; that he suspect- 
ed or knew all; but her recklessness had not departed, for she thought— 
** Well, let it come; I'll bear it well—I must bear it. What is the use of 
shrinking ?—I’|! not flinch.” Alas! there was but little contrition in Mary’s 
heart as she entered the library. Her mind was in a lamentable state of 
confusion and indifference. 


SKETCH SECOND. 


‘There was a spirit of the most perfect recklessness in Mary’s heart when 
she opened the door of the library; but one glance at her father exorcised 
the fiend. She had expected and was prepared to meet a stern, enraged 
father—one who would spare no taunt, no hateful word ; one who would not 
have an approach of a feeling of pity for her, or see one palliating circum- 
stance in her disobedience ; one whose anger might be fearful even to the 
daring to kill her. She expected and was re ady to return taunt for taunt, 
bitter word for bitter word; ready to defy him; but one glance at her fa 
ther sent that spirit utterly away; and pale, utterly subdued, she leaned 
against a table near the sofa to which he motioned her—w atching, waiting, 
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fearing, and longing for him to speak, until, from fearing to hear his voice, 
she felt that he must speak. Ah, how the erring children of God some- 
times wish for the hills to cover them! . 

There was no trace of anger upon Mr. Brighton’s face. Large, passion- 
less tears fell from eyes whose expression was of sadness, so deep and un- 
utterable, that it made the heart ache and break to imagine the weight of 
suffering he endured. His form was bent, and his step slow and feeble, as 
he paced the room. At last he seemed to be nerving himself for some hard 
duty; and going to Mary, he sat himself beside her, put his arm around her, 
drew her to him, parted the curls from off her forehead, gazed into her 
eyes, until, overcome by the intensity of his emotion, be laid his head upon 
her shoul ler r, and wept and sobbed like achild. The storm passed away; and 
when he could speak, he told her that he had a long and passing strange 
story to tell her—the history of his life it was, and that it would require all 
her bravery to hear it. He spoke hurriedly ; and when he had uttered a 
few words, would pause to send back the tears and gain voice. ‘* Mary,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ you must have thought me crazy since you have been here, but 
when you have heard the dreadful traths I must tell this night, you will 
wonder that I have acted as sanely as i have. But before I begin you must 
take some wine to give you strength, and I will take some too,’ ’ he added, 
pointing to a huge pile of ledgers and papers on the table, ‘ for I have much 
work to do before d: ly. Now be strong, L pray you, Mary, and do not un- 
nerve me utterly by weeping ;—you see Il have scarce bravery enough to 
tell you all I must this very night. First, I will tell you my most startling 
fact: 1 know of your marriage and all the circumstances. Had you known 
my history, Mary, you would not have so wondered at my harsh words ; but 
I was maddened almost at that time, and wrote what | have sorely repented. 


Had I been gentle, then you would have obeyed me ; but this disobedience 
may cause you life-long suffering and me life-long bitterness. You can 
never, during my life, be Edward’s wife. Nay, nay, child—don’t cling so 
to me, love—be brave, dear! I wish—oh how I long to let you marry 


him! How I could love him! I would give worlds might it be so. But, 


Mary, give me your hand, dear—it cannot be. Why, you will hear when I 
tell my history. ‘To fully understand our present position-—our future hopes 
—you must hear that history in detail. It is a terrible story, and you will 
have to be brave to bear it. We must all, Mary dear, suffer the conse- 
quences of sin—the seen and the unforeseen ;—you, poor child, as well as 
your wretched father, who bears his own sin and sorrow and his daughter's 
too; for I have le arned to know and love you as well as be proud of you. 
Ah, wretched me! how can I send away all your dear dreams that I would 
so gladly make reality!’ And Mr. Srighton, with nervousness—almost 
unheeding what he was doing—rose, and drinking glass after glass of wine, 
continued speaking, with more firmness. 

‘‘T was left an orphan at an early age, with but little more than enough 
money to support me during my studies and the first year or two of my pro- 
fessional career. My guardians cared but enough for me to see I was well 
clothed and duly seut to school and college; and once, when there was a 
catalogue of my misdemeanors sent them, because of some college frolic, 
one of them wrote me a letter of reprimand and advice. ‘The first school 
friend and chum I had was Edward Livingston, Henry’s father. We were 
inseparable, and were as one in many a mad-cap adventure ; were in the 
same classes—same lessons, and visited the same people. He was a hand- 
some fellow—of fine presence, and had an indeseri! bable winning way,—so 
that he had more admirers than I had. I was of an ardent, passionate tem- 
peramenut, and loved him devotedly. I worshipped him, indeed ; and it was 
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a long, long time before I discovered that, under a frank, careless manner, 
he concealed a selfish spirit, that could descend to m: ny and various mean- 
nesses to accomplish his own purposes. There was much generous self- 
sacrifice in his disposition, but more selfishness and meanness. Sometimes 
in the struggle generosity came off conqueror—sometimes selfishness ; but 
as he grew older selfishness became dominant, though he had skill and tact 
enough to conceal it mostly from all acquaintances but those most intimate 
and longest known. Still I generally loved him, for my love for him was 
not always a selfish love, depending upon the position he stood in as re- 
garded me; but he often threw my heart back upon itself to find itself soli- 
tary and alone when most I needed his love. We had our school-boy quar- 
rels, as suddenly made up and forgotten as brought about, and outwardly 
we were near friends, though every year of our acquaintance taught me 
more and more suspicion. “We studied law at the same school, and he 
came to this city to practice a year after I did. Though he commenced his 
professional career under quite different auspices from mine, his were all 
favorable—mine neither favorable or unfavorable. He became a partner of 
a well-known lawyer, who had an extensive, well-established practice ; I 
was the partner of a young man like myself—of only passable talents, and 
with but a decent prospect of practice. Livingston had confidence in his 
own powers—was flattered, put at ease ; and in the freshness of his course 
worked and thought hard. He made brilliant defences, displayed great 
acumen, and was very much courted and admired; while I, for the first two 
or three years of my lawyer’s life, was passed by with a ple: sant, courteous 
‘Good morning, sir.’ Gri \dually—ve ‘ry gradu: ally our intimacy lessened, 
and very gradually his time for conversation with me lessened. He began 
to pass me by: he could bend to those nearer to the goal of ambition, and 
he could crouch and fawn while I could not,—so tha it a gained ground 
and I was stationary. At times we met, as of old, with gaiety and ‘ aban- 
don.’ He loved wit and merriment so much, that he could forget his selfish 
plans in the enjoyment of the hour. At suc h times I rarely adverted to our 
lessened and lessening intimacy—and then in a gay manner, for it is sui- 
cidal to acknowledge neglect. 

“One day I found myself glorious, for I had handled skilfully a difficult 
cause, had ‘gained it, and with it admiration and applause. ‘Happy and 
proud was I the evening of that day, and Edward was one of the warmest 
of my congratulators ; he had been triumphant the day before in an impor- 
tant case, where we did not clash, as we had sometimes. So we were both 
proud and good-natured. We made a call in the evening together; and 
then ordered a room and supper at Gardner’s. Over our wine we became 
frank; he begged my pardon for any coldness that might be laid to his 
charge, and owned that he had begun to think me ‘a hum-drum sort 
of a ‘fillow after all, not worth having for a close friend; and I confessed 
my suspicions, that he had seemed to patronise me while, possibly, it was 
only his advanced fortune which made me envious and suspicious. We 
asked forgiveness, and drank lethe to our past estrangement and bad 
thoughts, and then finished the evening in odd plans for the future. Many 
a merry laugh we had that night. We spoke of marriage at some future 
day ; and he, with jesting formality, asked my consent to the marriage of 
his son and my daughter. The idea seemed so pleasantly-ridiculous, that [ 
as politely and formally accepted it, and in the nonsense of the hour wrote 
an agreement ; some merry companions coming in at the time, caught the 
spirit of the time, and duly witnessed, signed and sealed it. This for some 
days caused laughter and intimacy ; but old habits came over Edward, and 
again he did not seek his old friend. I had been successful in a forlorn 
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hope, and clients flocked to me; but defeat after defeat almost crushed me, 
while Edward was steadily rising. For two years after the time of our 
agreement, because of our engrossing duties, we did not meet, excepting 
in crowded rooms; the fact was, I had to struggle with envy, and to bear, 
too, his hauteur at times, and then his excessive manifestations of regard 
for me, which were patronising inthe extreme. Many atime did I inwardly 
chafe at slights, which no one knew better than | dward how to humble 
one with, with seeming innocence and frank thoughtlessness ; and then my 
ill success did not conduce to more favorable, amiable or happy feelings 
between us. 

“ About this time he married a beautiful girl, Clara Wendall, of New- 

York ; and some eight or ten months from his marriage I brought my 
bride to the city. Your mother was an orphan heiress, educated by some 
distant relation in one of our inland aristocratic villages. The appearance 
of these two beautiful women caused much excitement, and destiny had 
seemed to order all things to separate the boy friends. Your mother and 
Mrs. Livingston served as contrasts one to the other. Mrs. Livingston was 
petite, graceful, exquisite; her wit was free and sparkling, but she could 
seem childish and pettish as well as winning. Your mother was noted for 
quiet, unpretending dignity ; she had been splendidly educated, and soon 
drew around her a coterie of the choicest minds for her friends. Mrs. Living- 
ston could not boast of such an one; she at first enchanted, dazzled, then 
wearied. In society they were the guiding stars—nearly all would admire 
Mrs. Livingston’s waltzing, her laugh and nonsense, and would wonder at 
her brilliant execution on the piano; but always by your mother were those 
whom people most delight to honor; and when she took her place at the 
harp and sang, then all were hushed—for, with a rich voice and perfect 
culture, taste and expression, she seemed to move the souls of those who 
listened. One could not but admire Mrs. Livingston, but your mother was 
respected and worshipped. Mrs. Livingston was a heartless, talented wo- 
man of fashion ; your mother an earnest, loving, living heart. Comparisons 
were continually being drawn by those who knew them; and, irresistibly, 
Edward and myself felt that they were opposite leaders. Sometimes I 
wished your mother was a person of more changing impulse; and I have 
seen Edward’s eye flash and his lip quiver, as he heard some wild, daring 
or silly speech of his wife’s, or try to divert attention from some pettishness 
she knew so well how to evince. 
_ “After a few years Edward Livingston was born, and great were the re- 
Joicings consequent upon that event. There was no such cause for glad- 
hess in our house till your birth some years after; but I had been gradually, 
ceaselessly gaining clients and fame, while Edward remained stationary, or, 
from carelessness or indolence lost both clients and fame. Our interests 
clashed frequently, and we were enemies on political questions. At last he over- 
reached me, deceived me, hoping by so doing to disgrace me. He suc- 
ceeded ; but that act planted hate in my breast. In the weakness of my 
anger, | overreached and deceived him, hoping to humble him; but did not 
succeed. That act did not plant hate in his heart, for it had been there 
years after my success, but it strengthened it to madness. ‘There were no 
proofs to show his deception ; he was too cunning for that. I had not been 
So wary, and there were proofs to tell against me. We quarreled—we spoke 
bitterly—we openly hated. 

“One evening I had been playing with you, a dear little pet of some three 
years old, and went from my happy home to plead a momentous cause. 
Alas | Edward was my opponent, and tasked all his powers to defeat me. 
I triumphed ; and he showed before the court his mortification and anger, 
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which only increased it—feeling it to be foolishness to show resentment. 
After the cause was settled all crowded around me, while Edward was com- 
paratively deserted, which still more incensed him. 1 passed by him, on 
my way out of the hall ;—he was leaning on a chair, with an affectation of ease, 
talking in an assured tone to a couple of gentlemen. I overheard him say, 
‘John Brighton is a scoundrel, and I can prove it.’ He repeated it. 
Flushed and heated with triumph, I thought of his deep rascality too much, 
and so forgot mine. Heedless of policy, I turned to him: ‘Sir, I can re- 
turn the compliment; Mr. Livingston, you are a scoundrel.’ He looked 
up with eyes flashing with joy, at the bait having been caught. ‘ You, 
sir,’ he said, ‘who are so just, so fair, so truth-loving and God-fearing, 
cannot object to having me try to prove the innocence of your charge, as 
well as allowing me to prove the justice of the application of the epithet I 
used with your name?’ Instantly | perceived the net I had fallen into; 
but there was no escape. He perceived my hesitation, and continued— 
‘ No evasion, sir, I hope—justice demands it, at least your own honor; if it 
is not convenient now, any time will do. Shall it be to-morrow ? But these 
gentlemen heard the accusations of both; and if your honor can rest upon 
their former belief in your most perfect truthfulness and honesty, m7vne is 
anxious in its innocence until it be proved guiltless. These gentlemen, sir, 
shall be our umpires, to decide who, if either, is the scoundrel.’ 


(To be Continued.) 


ACHELOUS AND THE SBA, 


Acnetous! Acheloiis! why is thy torrent roaring ? 

Have Pindus’ snowy summits streaiis into thee been pouring ! 

Have heavy storm-clouds on his points been long and wildly fighting, 
And discharged their gathered rage, with thunder and with lightning 
Whence this intoxication? Why are thy billows tossing 7— 

I’ve heard or seen no storm thy tranquil bosom crossing. 


Drunk by no mountain streams I shout, old thirsty fellow, 

Nor hath a laden storm-cloud swelled a solitary billow. 

Why do I dance—why do I shout—now mounting high—now sinking! 
O, Father Ocean, that ] yet had warm blood for thy drinking! 
Warm blood I’ve drunk in floods—warm blood of heroes dying— 
The warm blood of free Greeks, upon my green shore lying. 

On laurel beds they lie upon the field of glory, 

Fanned by the wings of spirit-bands—the great of ancient story ; 
Such blood I drank to- day, on the Etolian borders. 

Ask’st thou me after slavish blood ?—Send to the swamps thy orders 
For such base streams; I cast it forth so coldly flowing : 

Free Greek blood only have I drank—I know it by its glowing. 

O, Father Ocean! of old times again then wildly dreaming, 

And of Young Freedom’s joy—my waves tossed, madly streaming 
Above my banks, so that with terror shook the vallies ! 

And all the mountains shouted, as when an army rallies ! 

Receive me, world embracer !—bear high my crimson torrent, 
Unmingled, unpolluted by any meaner current— 

Forth to the North and West ;—to e very tribe and nation, 


! 


O, let me tell of Hella’s joy, and Hella’s liberation ! 


Norwich, Conn., June 9th, 1847. 


Notrr.—Acheloiis is a river in Greece, on whose banks the Greeks, in their Revolution, achiev- 
ed prodigies of valor under the command of the heroic Bozzaris. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


MR. RICHARD VAUX. 


Tue Democratic Review of the present month presents its readers 
with an admirably-executed portrait of Mr. Richard Vaux, ex-Recorder 
of Philadelphia. This gentleman, though a very young man, has already 
acquired a prominent position in his community by the display of 
talents of no common order, in the discharge of his late functions 
as criminal judge, as well as in various political contests, where he 
has taken an active and eflicient part. Before entering more fully on 
our special subject, it will not be inappropriate to revert for a moment 
to the character and public services of his late estimable father, Roberts 
Vaux, Esq. We had the honor of knowing this distinguished person 
intimately well for several years previous to his lamented death, and 
rarely have we ever been more impressed than by the private virtues 
and public devotion of this excellent man and eminent citizen. Re- 
heved by his ample fortune from the necessity of professional or mer- 
cantile pursuits, he might have indulged in the seclusion of his study 
that refined taste for literary avocations which was a leading trait of his 
character; but impelled by a consciextious sense of his duties to his 
fellow-men, he gave up his vigorous faculties and constant exertions to 
their service and improvement. The greater number of those benevo- 
lent institutions which adorn our sister city, attracting the admiration of 
the stranger by their skilful organization, whilst conferring on the recip- 
ients of their bounty the manifold blessings of well-directed benevo- 
lence, were founded by Roberts Vaux with the aid and support of his 
generous fellow-citizens, whose kindly sympathies were roused to action 
by the untiring activity, indomitable ardor, and lavish contributions of 
this warm-hearted and disinterested philanthropist. Having fully suc- 
ceeded in establishing various literary and charitable institutions, in 
whose administration he always took a zealous part, never shrinking 
from labor or responsibility, he turned his attention to the most impor- 
tant reformation, undoubtedly, of this century—that of prison-discipline. 
After the fullest deliberation he decided in favor of solitary imprisonment, 
now widely-known as the Pennsylvania system, as the one most favor- 
able to the regeneration of the prisoner ; and which, by not exposing him 
to the gaze of others, enabled him to escape the risk of disgrace from their 
malevolence, when seeking afterwards to pursue an honest life. Mr. Vaux 
bestowed vast labor and displayed great ability in urging the adoption of 
his favorite plan; and so successful were his appeals that, in spite of for- 
midable opposition, he turned public opinion in his favor, and the legis- 
lature of the state at length gave orders for the erection of the Francis- 
Street Penitentiary to test the practical merits of an improvement dis- 
tinguished by so many original and admirable feagires. The experiment 
succeeded even beyond his expectations; and, happily, Mr. Vaux lived 
long enough to enjoy the pure satisfaction of witnessing the precious 
results of so much exertion and such singular sagacity in the redemp- 
tion of numerous criminals, and their restoration to honest life. It is 
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due to Roberts Vaux thus particularly to insist on the prominent and de- 
cisive part he took in the establishment of the new Penitentiary system ; 
but we do not mean to exclude from their just share of praise many of 
his worthy co-operators, whose energetic assistance contributed greatly 
to its final triumph. At this period of his life Mr. Vaux was in the 
zenith of his fame and popularity. Cherished and respected by his fel- 
low-citizens, he was regarded as an honor and an ornament to their 
city, whilst by the poor and unfortunate he was looked up to with grati- 
tude and reverence. His hospitable mansion was the universal resort of 
all distinguished strangers who, attracted thither by the distinction of his 
name, did ready homage to his talents, and various acts of public useful- 
ness. It was no smal] compliment to Roberts Vaux that he was spe- 
cially sought after by the different commissions who visited this country 
some years since, instructed by their respective governments to gather 
information on the vital subject of prison-discipline. We remember 
well to have listened at various periods, much to our instruction and de- 
light, to many deeply-interesting conversations between Mr. Vaux and 
Me sssrs. de Tocqueville and Beaumont of France, Mr. Crawford of 
England, and Dr. Julius of Prussia, who, entrusted with the high respon- 
sibility of deciding on this novel and important amelioration, addressed 
themselves with the utmost earnestness and solicitude to their task. As 
philosophers and legislators the subject was viewed in every light. 
The duties of society to its erring and rebellious members was first 
considered; and then, the punishment merely, or the redempt ion of the cri- 
minal next opened the flood-gates of animated discussion, in which shone 
on either side the resources of the most extensive learning, the results of 
the closest observation, and the mingled ardor and anxiety of conscien- 
tious men and true philanthropists. On these occasions Mr. Vaux ex- 
hibited the utmost skill in the treatment of his subject. He developed 
with clearness and accuracy the numberless details of this novel system, 
and grouped them luminously toge ther with rare powers of combination; 
exhibiting in each, and all to the best effec t,the minorand general advan- 
tages. Copious in argument, pi atient in explanation, temperate in de- 
fence, and fervent in persuasion, these weighty interviews invariably 
closed to the entire conviction of all who heard him; and to Roberts 
Vaux more than to any other man living is due the gratitude of hu- 
manity for having overthrown, by his eloquent denunciation, the bar- 
barous codes of Europe, and led to the introduction in France, England 
and Germany, of the enlightened innovations of our American system 
of imprisonment. 

The next and last phase of Mr. Vaux’s eventful life cannot even at the 
distance of years be recalled without conflicting and poignant emotions of 
sorrow and ‘indignation. Ardent and active as was his mind, and ever 
stimulated by an elevated sense of duty, how could he view with indiffer- 
ence the politic al agitation which then rent society in twain, and stand 
by an idle spectator ‘of a contest in which he believed the very liberties 
of his country endangered. Nowhere in the United States was the 
question ofa National Bank so violently and bitterly discussed as in Phila- 
delphia, the seat of the parent institution, and the residence of its ac- 
complished president. It was natural that the bank party should seek 
at least there to preserve an united front, and no pains nor blandishments 
were spared to conciliate and seduce converts to their ranks. Whilst on 
the other hand, a proscription as pitiless as it was cruel and unjust, was 
proclaimed against all who dared to think of resistance ; and many who 
stood firm against temptation, shrunk back from the doom of social ‘exile. 


ot. 
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Wealth, position and influence, were all arrayed in solid and determined 

halanx in Philadelphia in 1832 and 1833 on this momentous question 
of Bank or no Bank ; and he must have been a bold man, and a true one, 
who raised his voice fearlessly at a mument like this, and declared that such 
an institution was unnecessary and dangerous. Thisdid Roberts Vaux. His 
acute and impartial mind had early investigated this difficult question, He 
saw and feared the abuses of financial power, and so decided was his op- 
position to this dangerous influence that he always invested his proper- 
ty in real estate. Faithful to the quiet tenor of his life, and the mild- 
ness of his disposition, he would in this case, as in previous ones, 
doubtless, have preferred taking no part in the hot disputes and vulgar 
brawls of either political camp; but the question was too important 
and his position too distinguished not to make it necessary to buckle on 
his armor, and raise his pennon aloft. It was a fearful crisis for any 
man. The friendships of his youth, and the intimacies of maturer years 
were all in the balance. His house was thronged from morn to night 
by the first men of the place, who, in the name of their long co »mpanion- 
ship, employed every species of argument and remonstrance to win him 
to their side. He foresaw the fate of his refusal, though he could 
hardly have contemplated its tragical result. ‘lo remain honest to his 
convictions he felt that sacrifices would be necessary, and he prepared 
himself to make them. To give up the associations of a long life, and to 
fall back on the bleak sympathies of new and distant political connec- 
tions, oh! it must have chilled his heart, but he did not hesitate. Ro- 
berts Vaux gave the whole power of his name, his influence and his pen 
against the re-charter of the Bank of the United States. It may be sup- 
posed that General Jackson was not indifferent to aid so unlooked for, 
and at the darkest moments of his gigantic struggle with the monster 
monopoly. We remember distinctly a visit paid to the venerable Presi- 
dent at this period, and in what grateful and emphatic terms he bore testi- 
mony to the efficient services of Mr. Vaux. Distinguished appointments 
at home, and embassies abroad, were all within his reach; but he de- 
clined them one after the other, for his was not the venal zeal that kin- 
dles at the hope of rewards and promotions.* 

It were useless now, as it would be deeply painful, to dwell on the heavy 
penalties entailed on this conscientious man for the heroic maintenance of 
his principles ; but the odious history of political fanaticism records few 
instances more striking and revolting than this of the malignant fury of 
party prejudice. A tide of persecution set in on Mr. Vaux, as heartless 
as it was unrelenting. It met him everywhere, and opposed him in all 
things,—now venting itself in audacious abuse at the corners of the 
streets, and then assailing him in the dark with the assassin’s poig- 
nard of calumny. One after the other, he was forced from the super- 
vision and direction of the numerous public institutions he had mainly 
founded; and tracked at every turn by the furious pack at his 
heels, worried, harrassed and oe he sank, at last, a prey to the 
bloodhounds of party, and their yelping only ceased when the grave 
hid the game from view. He lived a patriot and died a martyr. 
The Democratic party, to whose principles he sacrificed his life and 
all that men hold most dear, owe compensation to his memory. Let 
his name be preserved, and his services recorded in their proudest an- 


* A short time only after these events the situation of Associate Judge of the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer of Philadelphia was pressed on him. It was a position far bclow his standing and 
abilities, but from an elevated sense of the duties of a good citizen, he accepted and served in 
this humble capacity for several mouths. 
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nals; and, in more degenerate days, let strength and consolation be 
gathered from the recollection of his example. It is to such rare in- 
stances of fidelity and courage as his, at the fountain-head, that the 
streams of party are refreshed and purified. His enemies have lived to 
see their error in the utter prostration of the cause they so fiercely de- 
fended. We make no appeal to them for reparation to the character of 
this injured man. His superior wisdom and lofty motives were fearfully 
vindicated in th disaster and ruin which afterwards befell them and all 
who trusted in them; and, doubtless, not a few, in their hour of humili- 
ation} felt a pang the more as the wrongs of Roberts Vaux rose to 
their upbraiding recollection. Sad the reflection, that from the days of 
Socrates to our own time the cup of hemlock is too often the portion of 
those who speak the truth, and fear not. 

We have far exceeded our limits, but could not resist the impetuous 
current of feelings long pent-up. We were young and inexperienced at the 
period alluded to, and directly opposed in sentiment and interest to the 
course pursued by Mr. Vaux ; but there was something in his deep con- 
victions and Roman firmness that awed and rebuked us. We owe much 
to the tolerant counsels of this upright man, and gladly, indeed, accept 
the privilege of hanging our humble garland on his statue. 


“ Beneficia meminisse debet in quem collata sunt.” 


We regret our limited space denies us the pleasure of dwelling 
more fully on the career of Mr. Richard Vaux, eldest son of the late 
Roberts Vaux, whose portrait accompanying the present number we 
have already alluded to. He was born in Philadelphia in 1816, and was 
educated with great care under the vigilant eye of his father. He ac- 
quitted himself in all his studies to the complete satisfaction of his va- 
rious preceptors, who expressed uniformly the highest opinion of his 
talents. At the age of 13 he began the study of the law with William 
Meredith, Esq., and was duly admitted to the bar in the spring of 1837. 
Soon afterwards he set off on a tour to Europe, and on reaching Lon- 
dun was offered the situation of Secretary of Legation, ad interim, 
which he filled to the entire content of the Minister, Andrew Stevenson, 
Esq., and great credit to himself. He was afterwards for some months 
connected with the Legation at Brussels, which he left to prosecute his 
travels, On his return, at a later period to London, he accepted the 
advautageous position of private Secretary to Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Vaux 
returned home in the autumn of 1539, greatly benefitted by the abun- 
dant opportunities he had fortunately enjoyed ; and, whilst from his di- 
plomatic duties he had acquired habits of business, his mind had been 
strengthened and enriched by constant intercourse with various distin- 
guished men, and the best society -of different countries of Europe. 
In 1840, only a year after his return, he received a singular mark of 
confidence from the Democratic party of Philadelphia, whose principles 
he had early espoused, by being chosen as their candidate for the legis- 
lature of the state; and here we cannot but express our regret that Mr. 
Vaux allowed himeolf so prematurely to be drawn into the political 
vortex, to be tossed about on the capricious waters of party, a prey to 
endless vexations and sacrifices, and without the hope of any adequate 
compensation. The Democratic party of the city of Philade ‘Iphia holds 
the unenviable position of a hopeless minority, and disinterested and 
desperate must that politician be who allows himself to be put at the 
head of this furlorn hope. It is every way creditable to the party in 
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their selection of Mr. Vaux, as it was a striking evidence of their grate- 
ful appreciation of his respected father’s merits, and at the same time it 
was not less flattering to his gifted son, whose talents and general fitness 
it was hoped might conciliate a majority of the electors. But party 
prejudice ran too high, and Mr, Vaux was unsuccessful, though he pol- 
led the greatest number of votes ever given to any democratic candidate. 
A year later, (in 1841,) he received from the governor of the state the 
appointment of Recorder of the city of Philadelphia, which was unani- 
mously confirmed by the senate. 

This office, though highly gratifying, doubtless, to the pride of Mr. 
Vaux, must have filled him with no sunell apprehensions. It was a situ- 
ation of high trust and arduous duties, and had been successively occu- 
pied by some of the most di stinguishe -d men of the Philadelphia bar, 
which is respected through the Union not more for its profound learning 
and cultivated taste, than its brilliant wit and courteous manners. Suc- 
ceeding immediately to lawyers like Mclllvain and Rush, he may naturally 
have entertained some distrust in his want of experience, and unfamil- 
iarity with criminal procedure. To the satisfaction of his friends, and 
the surprise of all, he acquitted himself on all occasions with consum- 
mate tact and rare ability. He displayed in many of his decisions, 
important equally for the interests involved, as for their effect as prece- 
dent, great legal research, nice discrimination and perfect impartiality. 
We will venture here upon a momentary digression, but there was a ro- 
mantic singularity in the event we are about to mention that entitles it 
to notice, and will render it in some degree interesting to every reader. 
It was in January, 1842, if we recollect aright, that being ac cidentally 
in P hiladelphia, we were attracted to the Court House by the unusual 
interest of a remarkable trial then pending. The defendants to the suit 
were parties of no less consequence than the President and Directors of 
the United States Bank. Imagine our surprise and emotion at finding 
that the presiding judge on this important occasion was no other than 
Recorder Vaux, the son of the very man who hed fallen an innocent vic- 
tim to his intrepid opposition to this powerful institution. The reflec- 
tious inspired may be readily conceived; but it really seemed some- 
thing like an august act of retributive justice that the son should sit 
in judgment upon those more or less responsible for the unhappy close 
of his father's life. We wish not to be misinterpreted in our meaning, 
which has to do rather with the course of events than the simple acts of 
individuals, Far be it from us the arrogant pretension to pronounce on 
the character or motives ef any man; but of the collective acts of parties, 
as of the strange vicissitudes ‘of life, it may surely be permitted us to 
express our honest views. To return to our rapid outline of Mr. Vaux’s 
recordership. During his entire administration of this laborious office, 
he never failed in vigor or industry to vindicate the sullied majesty of 
the law against all evil-doers ; and on more than one occasion he risked 
the most serious consequences to himself by his energetic defence of 
the rights of others, and the cause of justice. We allude more particu- 
larly to the well known case of Monroe Edwards, whose discovery and 
arrest was entirely owing to the extreme vigilance of Recorder Vaux, 
who did not hesitate on his own responsibility to seize all the property 
found in his possession, and which would have exposed him to heavy 
damages had Edwards been acquitted in thetrial which followed, and which, 
strange to say, nearly happened. We are writing entirely from memory, 
and without consultation with Mr. Vaux, and are therefore unable to en- 
large more fully on these details. In fine, it deserves to be mentioned, and 
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nothing could redound more to the disinterestedness of Mr. Vaux, than the 
fact, that he cousented to hold this troublesome, and in many respects, ex- 
ceptionable office for a term of nearly six years without any compensation 
whatever, as its former emoluments had been abolished. Such very 
unequivocal devotion to the public good is somewhat rare in these days 
of otlice-seeking cupidity. Mr, Vaux gave up his Recorde rship in the 
month of May last, and has returned to the sedulous pract tice of his pro- 
fession. We should mention that he took a very active share in the last 
Presidential canvass, and at the invitation of numerous political bodies, 
visited various parts of the state, where his addresses were received with 
great enthusiasm, and not a little contributed to the final success of the 
democratic candidate. We think we may assert without hesitation, 
that any mark of the good will of the administration towards Mr. Vaux 
would have been received throughout his native state with lively satis- 
faction. But in the spirit of an ‘old and sincere friendship we may be 
allowed the hope, that Mr. Vaux will no more be persuaded into the 
abandonment of the tranquil pursuits of an honorable profession for the 
turbulent and unsatisfactory returns of political life; at least not until 
the moment when, with increased reputation and talents matured, his 
services may be imperiously called for by a confident people, and when 
his presence in the councils of the nation at home, or in diplomatic posi- 
tion abroad, may become necessary to the good of his country. 

In either sphere, and on every occasion th: it could arise where the ad- 
vantage of his party, or the interests of his country might be in question, 
few would be found more able, and none more zealous than Richard 
Vaux. We are not inclined to trust our pen with any enumeration of 
the many captivating traits of his private character, lest a natural par- 
tiality might betray us into exaggeration ; but of the superior qualities 
exhibited in his public conduct every one must judge as favorably as 
ourselves. Well educated, strikingly intelligent, active, energetic and 
industrious, it will be strange, indeed, if Mr. Vaux does not ere many 
years take high rank in his profession, his party, and his state.* 


* We have omitted to mention that Mr. Vaux has been twice run for the mayoralty of the 
city of Philadelphia, and though on his behalf a degree of unanimity and zeal was shown never 
before surpassed, still the stronghold of whiggery stood out impregnable. As Secretary to the 
Board of Inspectors of the State Penitentiary he has written m: any interesting and valuable re- 


ports on prison education and discipline. 





Financial and Commercial Review. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL BEVIEW. 


Tuts is the season of the year usually the most dull, when crops for the most 
part have gone forward, when bills run low, and the dealers who seek the Atlantic 
cities to replen nish their stocks, preparatory to the fall trade, have not yet made 
their appearance, and when the harvest is beginning to absorb the attention of far- 
mers and planters. The commercial prosperity of the country depends as well on 
adequate markets as on the quantity of produce which the earth yields to agricul- 
tural industry. When crops in all sections of the country were large, as in the 
years 1844- "45, and in excess of the wants of the country, the *y were available only 
to those producers who, being located near cities and large markets, were not 
subjected to great costs for transportation, and even then they realised but little 
money fromsales by reason of the low prices that resulted from an inadequate outlet 
to the supplies. Under these circumstances trade could not but languish. The 
division of labor in the country was unequal. There were more agriculturalists 
than manufacturers: consequently, farm produce could not be exchanged to a 
sufficient extent for articles needed by its producers. Manufacturers could furnish 
any amount of goods, but being well supplied with produce, they demanded money 
from farmers. Now, to procure money, the latter must find a cash customer, which 
for several years was a matter difficult to acco mplish. While, therefore, the 

country was filled with produce, imports fell off and trade diminished. If we sup- 
pose the whole community to be agriculturalists, every man’s barn filled with grain, 
who isto buy? Insuch a state of things, there could clearly be no trade. Ifa 
portion of the community had goods to sell. trade would be ‘promoted until they 
were supplied with farm produce, of which their wants are necessarily limited, and 
a stagnation would again take place. lf, however, a customer should spring up for 
all the surplus stock, every man’s barn would speedily be emptied ; the avenues of 
transportation be crowded with produce on its way to market, and the returns 
would flow back in another shape, giving aetivity to the whole mass of population ; 
and trade, which consists of the interchange of their commodities, would be ex- 
ceedingly active. Such a case as we have supposed actually existed, as we are 
informed by Mr. Prescott in his admirable History of Peru under the Incas. All 
the land in that region was held by the crown, and w as annually subject to division 
among all the people. Every man, according to the number of his family, was 
apportioned a piece of land sufficient to raise food for the year. The remainder 
of the land was cultivated for the “sun,” to support the religion, and for the Inca. 
Thus every man was an agriculturalist, and the surplus crops were stored in the 
public magazines. There was no trade, and money was unknown. The whole 
was a kind of Fourier establishment. When the Spaniards invaded, they 
every where found granaries full of food and golden vessels. If we suppose that, 
instead of plundering the Peruvians, the Spaniards had brought large quantities of 
goods and exchanged them for the food, what an active trade must have been car- 
riedon! A strong analogy may be found in this respect between the position of the 
United States, in the early part of 1846, and Peru, at the time of the conquest. 
The whole country was fuli of grain. The quantities in the interior were far be- 
yond the most sanguine estimates; and yet the quantities seeking market were 
very small, by reason of the very low prices on the seaboard not paying for trans- 
portation. Foreign goods were almost prohibited, and home manufacturers had 
been fully supplied with produce. The granaries of the interior were full, but 
commercial and manufacturing interest being supplied, there was no demand. 
Suddenly England invaded us, not with the sword, but with commodities to ex- 
change oe food. Throughout the country granaries and barns have been emptied 
on to the streams in all localities, and every water-course has poured upon the 
main outlets volumes of produce to seek the foreign markets. The following is the 
quantity of flour and wheat expressed in bushels of wheat, which reached tide 
water on the Hudson, from opening of navigation to July 1, and from July 1 to the 
close of navigation in each of several years : 

VOL, XXI.—NO. CX, 
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1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 


321,381 


From opening to July 1, 2,294,325......3,663,251 3,266 049,415 8,321 
From July 1 to close... 8,901,561 8,710,018 600,035 3,87 1539.-.0°20, 0vV0,000 


Total. .....c<00ee 2.11,195,886.....12,373,269. ....14,206, 283 19,423,914.....28,321,381 
* Estimate. 


The quantities delivered at New-Orleans from the Mississippi were as follows 
—year énding June 12: 


1845. 1846. 1847. 


Wheat, bush wikid sadn adn t 1,052,316 1,986,142 
Corn, oF enenwyah 172,892... 3,464,614 6,819,256 


En cvinwed adeuene : 779,777. 501,22 


The quantities of flour and wheat, expressed in bushels of wheat, and of Indian 
corn, delivered at tide-water on the Hudson and at New-Orleans, for the year end- 
ing July Ist, in three years, is as follows : 


-—_——_———_ Wheat. —_—~, o—_———————Corn.——_—_—___—_—_—— 
N. Orl. N. York. Total. N - Ori. N. York. Total. 
1845....2.860,837..ccee12,316, meanest tee een — 2 1,192,892 


1846....4,951,201 15,649,454 . 3; ,203......3,968,817 
1847.....9,496,247.......22,695,880.......32192127. jf 19,256 j 3,495,455... 10 244,711 


The quantity of wheat delivered at these two points in 1847, is one-fourth of the 
entire crop, as estimated by the commissioners of the land office. In the year 
1840, the wheat crop of the United States was reported by the census, at 
84,823,272 bushels, and in that year 10,862,348 bushels reached the Hudson and 
New-Orleans. ‘These receipts have increased to 32,192,127 bushels this vear. 
This large quantity of wheat made its appearance on a milder demand, after years 
of low prices—that i is to say in June, 1846. Whenthe crops were all nearly ripe, 
and the quantity could not be affected by the prospects of sale, flour was less than $4 
in New-York, and after July it began ‘to rise, and the advance drew out supplies of 
wheat, more than double those of 1845, and of corn ten times the quantity. For 
this corn farmers have got $6,000,000 more than in 1845, and for the wheat, near 
$25,000,000. Probably for all articles of agriculture, they have realised 
$100,000,000 more money than usual from the portion exported, as well as that 
sold to consumers. ‘This returns to them in goods, sooner or later, and by so 
much the trade of the country is enhanced. The improvement in trade, consequent 
upon these large sales of produce, is looked for with the autumn. Already a good 
business has manifested itself, and imports will doubtless increase. ‘The prosperity 
of the farming interests during the past year, has doubtless stimulated an enormous 
production, and even should the foreign demand be equal to that of last year, prices 
must be considerably influenced, more particularly that the means of transportation 
have increased from similar causes. The quantity of public lands entered by set- 
tlers from 1843 to 1845, and including the third quarter of 1846, is as follows: 


ACRES UNITED STATES LAND SOLD. 


Ohio. Indiana. hoyes Missouri. Michigan. Wisconsin. Towa 
1843....13,33 545 2.504 


1846" ood 772 5 
* 3 quarters. 


The settlements in all these states were large in 1846. Wisconsin in particular 
seems to be attractive to settlers, probably from the nature of thesoil and climate, 
as well as the absence from those large private holdings. growing out of old specu- 
lations, that compete to some extent ‘with the sales of the government. In Illinois 
there will come into market, on behalf of the state, a large quantity of choice lands 
on the completion of the canal, probably this fall or next spring, and this fact may 
have checked government sales in that state. The sales in the seven states, for 
the three quarters of 1846, were nearly as large as for the years 1845; and this 
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year a considerable portion of these sales will swell the products of 1847, in addi- 
tion to the more extensive culture of old lands. To maintain the prices that have 
ruled during the past year, the demand would require to be increased in proportion 
to the increase of production, and that is not likely to be the case. It is, however, 
highly probable, that large exports will continue to be made at such prices. This 
depends, however, upon the state of the harvests, more particularly the potatoe 
crop of Ireland ; and in relation to this, the accounts are very conflicting. Down 
to May 18, a panic prevailed in the English markets relative to the supply of food. 
Subsequently, the fine weather, by improving the prospects, allayed this inquie- 
tude to some extent. Prices fell largely to June 4, and the United States markets 
vacillated under the conflicting news. As prices fell in New-York, however, ex- 
ports increased in quantity : 


RECEIPTS DOWN THE HUDSON FROM OPENING OF NAVIGATION—EXPORTS—PRICE 
AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK-—RATE OF FREIGHT TO LIVERPOOL, AND RATE OF 
STERLING BILLS. 


Receipts. Exports. Price. Freight. Rate of Bills. 


To May 18......226,116 bbls.....32,160 bbls.....$8 25 a 8 50....2s. 6d. a 3s.....6} a7 per ct. 

MF od 140,918: * 405.080 “ 1.5. 019885 3 0 a—....69a a 

To dane: 2.65 <cc 19008) “25.068, 076 “ 2... 909 2 6 eee ” 
Re cies 159,566 _oaes 3 0 ae 

15.5522. 108,937 002e95,097 oat 6 a4 ....53a 6} 

-- 30,180 000279,424 Sis 6 ae-53 a 64 

98 ..6s vac dI D718 ee ea 0 a3 6d..5}3 a 64 

oo--38,764 aise 0 3 6...52 a 62 

oe. 114,585 5 50..0.3 9 0...5} a 63 


a 


1 
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June 1st was the date at which the English advices to May 18th raised prices 
the highest. The following isa table of the exports of flour, wheat and corn, from 
the port of New-York, for the first seven months of five years. The figures for 
July, 1847, are to the 20th only : 


EXPORT OF WHEAT FLOUR. 


1843. 1844, 1845, 1846. 1847. 


January bbls. 14,196 bbls. 34,945..... bbls. 13,316..... bbls. 69,613. .... bbls. 129,825 

February CETL vccencanssltydttoces Bo toea ha areninen 41,153... ..2+2-,136,213 

ME na ewes es bbs kR POOssoccagea etd 000 .-14,656 Wi ypitaactacebcae 77,819 

ME: chee ds suo j NE SOO. civcambanlalGlscactmacanktleteas 4,497 100,061 

MN echuhss'eassnas BEj994 sv c<ive ae eae ed 63 a aia ce 24,781. 

Sb ab as ths vices s 01 Pelee aoe aoa ae OO. - c succinic 301s owen nue 131,087. caccueescteeee 
Keovevekt BIOcs ‘ ‘ wenn Wl, 405 102,550..........241,609 


EXPORT OF WHEAT. 


January.......bush 1,540..... bush 11,165......... _ bush 160,436 
eszeek 308 9 ; o--- 149,217 
eccccceces 2.000 ‘ ‘ 82.789 


Racca bush. 1,600.. 
4,300 


oead RESIS cence R ...397,437 
100,780 


EXPORT OF CORN. 


January....... bush 3,718......bush 3,029..... bush 13,370.... bush 112,607.....bush 411,440 
February. .......... 2,620 2,428 iipte. Tell oeecweneetee «022 -814,922 
March 4,449..... ecans Sinor its cee TOOwis xis eves 10,581..-.2000- 1,188,240 
Me oon cies crce tact Oess vdaannsstell a i. ee -- 1,052,042 
May...... ae 3) er 39,288 6072. ..4. voce 92,756.02 ccce cece 471,947 
POD ss caine vy naan RR sins cite IEDMiks ke vssee MAW cacsvece SENIcWiees -0-736,883 
PP nan sicrecnenn had ts acre SAAD incs sense Aisne dases SOM »-4518,913 


The returns of these large extra exports of produce have, to a very considerable 
extent, been made in specie. Probably $25,000,000 of specie has been brought 
into the country, and has well supplied the demand for curreucy ; yet the bias of 
exchanges continues to be in favor of this country. Should the imports, in return 
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for the large exports, be no greater next year than this, the probability is that the 
amount will come in goods instead of specie ; because the supply of the latter is as 
great as is wanted. The course of trade at the port of New-York, for the first 
seven months of the operation of the present tariff, has been as follows, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1846: 


IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF NEW-YORKE. 


-————Dutiable—_—_ -——_——F ree.— -———Specie. 
1846-7. 1845-6, 1846-7. 
December.$4,279, 813... ..2-3,498,991. 20 002+537,496. 20» gee 5% 


February. 5,889,387 4,177,952. .. 200. 280,128. 
March. ... 6,060,746 ~8,657.793. ...<0- 786,937 
April..... 4,105,393. .....1,987,033 
May...... 5,868,261......4,160,300 
5,689,109...... 4,605,527.......401,358. 


Total, $41,626,427..... 35.989,840......6,215,148 
Increase, 5,636,587 
Decrease 


The duties received in this seven months were, it appears, in 1847, $10,760,625 
against $10,542,300 last year—being an increase of $218,325; but it appears, of 
the imports, $2,898,829 were warehoused, end on them the duties payable were 
$946,923. Of these goods $1,730,865 were subsequently withdrawn, and 3540,- 
018 duties paid—leaving in bond at the close of June, $1.167,964, on which $460,- 
018 duties were due. This will make a surplus of $678,343 of duties collected 
at this port over last year, notwithstanding that $7,978,374 of specie was imported. 
If that excess of specie had been goods, at average rates, the excess of duties 
would have been $3,000,000 over last year. 

The whole revenues of the government, quarterly, for several years, has been as 
follows : 


QUARTERLY REVENUES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Qr ending Customs. Lands. Miscellan, Loans. Total. 
September 30, 1843.. $6,132,272........388,870........ 26,871 
December 31, “ 3,904,933 3 
March 31, 1844....7,675,366 
June 30, “ ...8,471,000 - -- 900,500 
September30, “ ...10,750,000 450,000 
December 31, “ ....4,100,360 600,000 
March 6,375,575 485,532........20,000 cate },881,108 
Jane 30, * 6,201,390 Bt sO cccckos cSt OO8 ncccus 1,762,182 
September 30, ‘* 161032. cca ceineQOS QOD. oasis os 17,717 363,918 
December 31, “ 4,137,200 31,501 998.700 
March 31, 1846....7,360,000 Feces cess 11,645 808,870 
Jnne 30, “* ....6,300,000 720,000 3.85 scakweced BOBE50 
September 30, “ ....6,125,000 53 
December 31, “ ; yee 
March 31, 1847....6,306,000 240,000 7,000. .....7,510,950 


The customs revenues for the year ending June 30, will probably reach 
$24,000,000, and in the same time some $25,000,000 of specie will have been im- 
ported in addition to the quantity of free goods. Had that amount of specie paid 
duties, the customs revenue would have been $30,000,000, exceeding by $2,000,000 
the estimates of the secretary, whose estimate was therefore accurate. Inasmuch 
as that specie which is untaxed proved to be a better remittance to the United 
States than dutiable goods, the revenues were diminished by that operation, not- 
withstanding that the aggregate imports were as large as expected. It appears 
to have been the case, that currency was deficient in the Union to some extent, by 
reason of the number of banks that of late years have gone into liquidation, and 
the pernicious paper withdrawn from circulation, required by the operation of 
commerce to replace :t with specie. The natural effect of returning confidence 
and a supply of specie after some years of abeyance, is an extension of credits, 
until prices rise so as to make goods more profitable to import than specie. This 
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expansion is now going on rapidly in all parts of the country. In the state of 
New-York the banking movement is strong. Under the existing law but little re- 
striction is imposed upon any of the functions of bankers, except in relation to that 
portion of their business which refers to the issue of paper promises as money. 
The present system of banking is very nearly the reverse of what it was originally. 
It is now a means of borrowing by the banker and not his lending. That is, a 
person borrows capital in the shape of commodities and labor, issuing his promi- 
ses to circulate as money. ‘To do this under the New-York law, he is required 
to deposite with the comptroller of the state, New-York stocks as security for the 
engraved notes he receives of the comptroller, and which he is required to keep 
convertible into specie. The law originally allowed stocks of other states and 
bonds and mortgages to be deposited as security, but losses having occurred, 
New- York stocks and United States sixes were alone taken. In the last eighteen 
months some twelve banks have been started, and the progress of deposits indicates 
the enhancement of their circulation. ‘They are as follows: 


No. of Bonds & Stocks of New-York Total 
Banks. Mortgages. Other States. Stocks. * Securities. 
January, 1846.......75 7,270,344 
“ 552,23: 10, 472,845 7,835,850 
9,647,811 


June, 


This gives an increase of securities of over 30 per cent. The progress of the 
circulation of the state of New-York is manifest in the following table : 


CHARTERED AND FREE CIRCULATION, AND SPECIE OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


Chartered. Free. Tot. Circulation. Specie. 
BONG. onndccc0 6004, 100,000, .ccaacvcomlas,con 


none 
S000 000s cc cucteae 21,57 


388,559 

11,502,709 

ee eee O00OT 908: 91! 8,968,092 
1846, Nov 1G O33 1056... 4 cnenns 6,235.307..... 26 52: 8,048,384 
1847, May 17,001, 6: BOP 245 ccxk wan oxuhd BO9 DOD oe cetanas kloan 


In 1843, a law was passed requiring the comptroller to have possession of all the 
plates of the incorporated banks, and to issue and countersign to each bank such 
notes as it might want, not exceeding the limit of the old law, viz: not to exceed 
twice their capital. or these notes no security is required ; neither does the law 
contemplate a renewal of their charters, on the expiration of which they must 
come under the general law and give security for their notes. The general law 
was passed April, 1838, and the issues were based on mortgages and stocks of all 
states. These latter were obtained on credit, and the mortgages—remains of 
the old real estate speculation, could be turved into money more readily by making 
them the basis of issue than any other way. Hence the large circulation of 1840. 
A large number of the banks soon failed, and circulating credits ran down to a Jower 
point in 1843, since when the movement has been upwards, as seen in the table. 
in Boston a new bank, with a capital of $500,000, has gone into operation, and 
numerous applications for charters for banks in the states of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania were rejected by the legislature at the last session. In Michigan 
there is a movement for a general law, similar to that in New-York, by which 
eastern capital may be employed in giving a direction to Michigan business. In 
Ohio, in 1845, a law was passed to which we called attention in our article for 
June, 1845, and pointed out the dangerous excess into which it was likely to run. 
The state of Ohio suffered in former years much by excess in banking, and it was 
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the only state which did not apply some check to future bank expansions. The 
leading features of Obio Banks have been as follows : 


ANKS OF OHIO. 






No. Banks. Capital. Loans. ee Circulation. Deposits, 
Jan. 1835.....24. ....$5,819,692...0..9,751,! 5 
ae Discesce 8,369,744..... 7,07! 195914 
ge, RR. ae DEBI Slaw ccce 19,505,662 311.61 7.697.296 > 503.360 
Jane 1838...... SB écves 0,299,165..... 15,880,908 94,955 885,263......3.709,869 
April 1839......33... Xa; 153,806..... 16,520,360 157, 2,680,604 
pam. 1G41...... 96 cen. 208 98....4.9,878, 3, 84, 341 Pee 1.933.682 
2a svanaw a! Lk 2,845,315 
Oe ae ee 3,848,919...... 7,791,7 
May 1847...... Wie scwvel 5,078,229. ....10,936,661.. 


This shows a remarkable revulsion and present expansion. The circulation is 
now rapidly approximating the point at which the former explosion tovk place.— 
The present institutions are of three characters, viz. : the old chartered banks, the 
Independent —having t] 1e circulation secured by deposits of New-York stocks—and 
the “* State Branches,” which are actually under no restrictions. It is these latter 
that are rapidly putting out their issues. The loans and circulation of the three 
classes have progressed as follows : 


——Old Banks.——, -——Independent——, —State Branches.—-. 
Loans. Circulation. Loans Circula. Loans. Circula. 
February, 1846 —— $4,924,469. ...2,641,087...... 866,855. ...476,.738....2,000,464....1,388 066 
oC OU ee 4,639,219 ....2,463,760. .....968.896.... ED noe | ‘2 3,779 ....1,822,435 
November,  pabGe 4,046,198....2,433,791......991,530....612,465....: 54, ci 0000 2.655, 446 
May, LRT 5s wa 4,936,175... @,849,385....1,187,713....707.664.... 18 WTR inc 3,678,981 


The great expansion takes place in those institutions that are the least respon- 
sible ; and g reat danger of a revulsion now threatens. As long as the sales of pro- 
duce are aes at high prices and purchases of goods small, exchanges will rule 
generally in favor of the west. Under this state of things the expansive impulse 
has taken place; but a change is now at hand. Immense quantities of produce 
pressing forward will find falling markets, while continued purchasing of goods 
will turn exchanges against the west, and test the stability of the new brood of 
banks. Asan indication of the course of business with the west generally, we con- 
struct the following table of the business on the Ohiv canals, showing the quantity of 
merchandise shipped on the canals at Cleveland, Portsmouth and Cincinnati, the 
leading products received at those points, via canal, and the gross tolls of the public 
works around, with the average bank loans in each year : 





Merch’dise ship’d Bank Wool. Pork. Wht& Flr. Tolls. 
on Canals. Loans. lbs. bbls. bush. $ 

1835.... 27,925,555 Ibs..$9.751.273 aa ..01,178,706.. ..237,601 
1839... ..34,875,657.. ..16,520,360 ,566....3,872,891.... 3,566,61 4,391 
EGGS... 2 84S, 716 ceca 6,937,980... ...224,660..... 121,23 37 ,138....4,244,66: O31 
is44. 20,841,774..... 2.845,515.....978,794 162,623. ...9,919,229....4, aes, A515 
1845....2 1,088,659.....4,310,213....: 066,65 i 7... -6,960,066.. ..2,884,249....483,746 
1846....20,517,643.....7,791,789....1,118,04 - 8,176,178... ..4,212,692.. 2.612,302 





As bank influence declined the purchase of goods decreased, and the exports 
of produce increased. The effect of the large bank facilities of the years 1838-9 in- 
duced those large imports that turned exchanges against Ohio ai broke all the 

banks. Since then she has prospered by selling her produce well and purchasing 
lightly. Bank influence has now again began to exert itself, and the purchases of 
goods by Ohio will be 50 per cent. larger for 1847 than in any year since 1839 

Should the English crops, after all, turn out such as to require large imports, at 
high prices, exchanges may be continued another year in favor of the west in spite 
of the bank movement. But the prospect now is, that the crops abroad will be at 
least fair, and, as a consequence produced here, will rule low. Down to the 4th 
of July the accounts were very unsettled in relation to the crop of potatoes. It 
still looked well, but the minister’s announcement in Parliament, that it was ina 
“ perishing state,”’ caused a very heavy feeling in funds, and much general anxiety. 
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COSSIP OF THE MONTH. 
Howitt’s Journat—Tue Peorrie’s Journat—Lirret.’s Living AGE. 


WE see among the items of late European news, that a reprint of the Moniteur 
is about to be issued in Paris, as it daily appeared during the eventful period of the 
French Revolution, and that it is to be the counterpart of the paper of that day, 
even to the advertisements. This re-publication will convey to the reader the great 
events of the revolutionary era more vividly than any history that has yet been 
given to the world. Histories of this period have been written, either as seen 
through the mists of recollection by an actor or witness of the scene, or through 
the refracting medium of imagination, by those who have gathered their materials 
at second hand. The Monitcur not only ee mirrors the events of each day, 
for those any mere chronicle will record; but it embodies that subtile and vary- 
ing essence which we call the spirit of the age, and which is to the lifeless chronicle 
as the human soul is to its material organ, the body. It is, then, in contempora- 
neous literature that we are to find the exponent, or the spirit of an age. In the 
ephemeral literature of any period, we find the popular spirit of the age—in the 
profounder works of great original minds, the spirit of those few who are ever the 
pioneers in the realm of thought, and in advance of the times in which they live. 
Thus the periodical literature of our own day is the mirror which most truly re- 
flects the features of our time ; and we propose hereafter occasionally to collect 
some of these widely diffused rays, and concentrate them in the pages of the 
Democratic Review. 

Among the periodicals recently established, we notice as most conspicuous the 
two whose titles we have placed above. The third, the Living Age, is the burning 
glass which collects scattered rays from all others. 

The establishment of the People’s Journal and Howitt’s Journal, two periodicals 
similar in all respects, and advocating the same principles, has grown out of an 
unfortunate misunderstanding or quarrel between John Saunders, the editor of 
the former, and William and Mary Howitt, which has called forth appeals to the 
public from both parties. As in all such cases opinions differ as to who is right 
and who wrong, and as it is a matter in which the public partake very little in- 
terest, the safest conclusion is to divide the wrong between them. Mary Howitt 
was always associated in our minds with birds and flowers, and every thing and 
thought that was sweet and gentle, until she gave to the world the preface to her 
translation of Miss Bremer’s Diary, in the publication of which work she had been 
forestalled by some enterprising Jonathan, who thought with an assurance charac- 
teristic of his nation, that he had as good a right as any one else, to translate the 
charming Swedish authoress. But Mrs. ‘How itt thoug ht otherwise ; and so 
Jonathan became the unfortunate victim of disenchanting us, by transforming, for 
a moment, the fairy into the fury. It was no doubt an aggravating case to find 
one’s efforts thus anticipated ; but such great occasions of provocation ought to call 
out some corresponding greatness to meet them—dignity, to say the least, ima 
woman and a poetess. So we repeat again, there may have been faults on both 
sides in the case referred to, since one of the parties has given evidence of being 
not altogether above certain weaknesses of temper incident to our fallen state. 
These two periodicals, quite similar in all respects, advocate the same principles 
and have the same objects in view—the advancement and welfare of the people; 
and among the contributors are many names associated with liberal principles and 
popular literature. As to the views they take respectively on the subject of slavery, 
there could of course be no question—and we see by late numbers, than an Anit- 
Slavery League has been recently formed, and that a national remonstrance 
against American slavery is about to be put forth. We have here the singular 
spectacle of a nation, whose population, in the midst of luxury and plenty, are 
dying by hundreds of starvation—and their unburied bodies lying in the face of 
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heaven, to be devoured by rats, or gathered uncoffined to enrich the already pro- 
ductive soil, issuing a remonstrance on the subject of negro slavery, to a people three 
thousand miles distant, whose merchant and national ships are at that very mo- 
ment in her ports, freighted with food for her famishing people! It is doubtless 
with national as it is with individual morality, where people, in their regard for 
the principles and welfare of others, often totally neglect and lose sight of their 
own. 

We notice in one of these Journals, that Prince Louis Bonaparte has published 
a smal! work on the extinction of pauperism, which is said to be full of matter 
worthy of careful consideration. Mazzini, the Italian exile, whose personal rights 
were so notoriously violated by the English government a few years since, in the 
opening of his private correspondence, contributes an article on Democracy in 
Europe, in which he strenuously opposes the growing idea of communism, w hich 
he says, after Saint Simonianism, which de sstroyed individuality in aiming at social 
happivess, and after Fourierism, which, aiming at the happiness of the individual, 
suppresses the parent idea of society, there remained but one step in the path of 
materialism—to deny both the one und the other, and to organize society after the 
manner of bees and beavers, upon a fixed, immutable model, and upon the founda- 
tion of absolute equality, so that power should only exercise itself in repeating a 
series of identical acts, and for the individual there should remain nothing but te 
maintain the productive activity of the soil, Communism has extended over 
France, Germany, Switzerland and Poland; but the idea is embraced mostly by 
the unenlightened laboring classes, whom the influence of the men of thought does 
not reach, and it thus distracts the ranks of the great democratic party in Europe, 
by cutting off so many men of action from those of thought. Mazzini says of 
communism, that it borrows from St. Simonianism its inevitable violation of 
dividual liberty, and from Fourierism its law of satisfaction of the inclinations, “aa 
that it exceeds both in its absolute contempt for the past, for all historical tradition, 
and for all manifestation of the previous life of humanity. According to this system, 
this is the only plan for prac tical organization, aud there is no further idea of pro- 
gress. Humanity must date its commencement from that day in which it takes 
effect. The chiefs hgve constructed its dwelling, traced its functions, and prepared 
the cells in which each of its members must fix and encrust himself forever. ‘This 
régime annihilates the idea of country, nationality and fami/y—there will be only 
females bringing forth little ones, the community will take charge of the rest. 
Man, in this petrified state of society, is reduced to a mere producing machine, and 
individuality is completely obliterated. It is the life of the convent unsanctified by 
its religious faith—the serfdom of the middle ages without hope of emancipation. 
Society is only the manifestation of the moral and intellectual condition of humanity 
ata giventime. Elevate these conditions, and man will have no difficulty in pro- 
viding himself with a fitting dwelling-place, and that, too, without destroying either 
family, country or property. The communists forget that these things which 
they would abolish are only instruments, and that they do not necessarily produce 
evil more than good, only according to the manner in which they are organised, 
and their suppression, if that were possible, would produce a conventional stereotyped 
society, devoid of sentiment, imagination and aspiration, leaving only room for the 
satisfaction of the lower wants of man. 

The tendency among us of a growing class of minds to social reorganization in 
principles, somewhat in accordance with those of the communists, is viewed by 
many as both dangerous and alarming, but we think without reason. The great 
instincts of humanity are too deeply fixed to be uprooted by any theory, however 
plausible, unless in individual cases, and they will always remain the exceptions. 
These agitations or convulsions on the surface of society, are the storms on the 
ocean, fearful or teriffic it may be, while the great depths remain unmoved, forever 
the same. 

The magazines of which we have been speaking are illustrated with wood-cuts 
of great excellence: one, a copy of a German fresco painting of the Eri King, is 
admirable of its kind. The terrified father is represented as riding at great speed, 
and grasping the boy in his arms; but the Erl King, in his flowing garments, his 
streaming beard and hair, overtakes them, and his outstretched arms have already 
clasped the fascinated boy, whose gaze is fixed on the wavy, willowy figures of the 
Eri King’s daughters, who float in ‘the twilight air before him, and beckon him te 
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their mysterious home. The whole aspect of the supernatural figures is so mag- 
netically attractive, that it gives one an immediate desire to mount their viewless 
courser, the air, and follow them to elf-land. Wood-engraving is a branch of art 
that has recently attained great perfection,—and for power of expression, it equals, 
and, in many cases, surpasses steel. The circulation of such cuts as are found in 
the English papers and illustrated magazines—and the French illustrated works 
also—cannot fail to improve and polish the public taste to a degree that it has 
never before reached. In this art, however, it must be confessed, that we are far 
behind France and England. Among our copper-plate engravers there are many 
who rank deservedly high in comparison with foreign artists in the same line; for 
engraving is an art as much as painting, and not merely a mechanical process. In- 
deed, it bears the same relation to painting that acting owes to the poetry of the 
drama that it represents; and the true artist in both cases puts into his work some 
degree of creative and original power. In the growing taste for the fine arts, and 
the better appreciation of them in this country, we hope to see this branch receive 
its due proportion of regard. The effect of the constant study and contemplation 
of the beautiful on the character of nations as well as individuals, is not sufficiently 
covsidered by statesmen and legislators. This is a utilitarian age, and this is pe- 
culiarly a utilitarian country ;—but admitting this, we think we can demonstrate, 
that utility united to beauty would accomplish its legitimate ends, and more effectu- 
ally than it can do w ithout it. One great source of natioval prosperity arises from 
manufactures of various kinds—and in the fabrication of a vast number of them 
beauty is an essential element ; and if our own manufactures are found deficient in 
this element, those of other nations will be imported to supply the necessity that 
they should minister to. Thus, we are dependant on France and England for 
many articles in which the public taste demands more elegance of form, design or 
execution, than our artisans can supply. This should be remedied here by the 
same means that have been employed by England—that is, the establishment of 
national schools for the improvement and perfection of industrial art, to be placed 
under the guidance of the best artists of the country. The English government 
schools of design contain at present more than 2,100 pupils of both sexes ; and since 
their establishment the improvement in English manufactures has been appar- 
ent. Wedgwood, feeling the importance of a more refined taste in the f rms of 
earthenware, availed himself of the genius of Flaxman, and broug! 
ture to perfection; and since that time England bas become a agi oil export r of 
this w are, when, previously, she had beet dependent on foreign marke 
own supply. The Spitalfields weavers employed Stothard, 
England, to furnish their designs, and Flaxman furnish 
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Connecticut, announced that he had practised letheonism, as the use of ether has 
been designated, since 1844, and that after convincing himself of the efficacy of this 
agent, he made a journey to Boston for the express sacs of disclosing it to the 
members of the profession, among whom were Drs. Jackson and Morton. Mr. 
Wells states, that he had no wish to keep his discovery concealed, or to cover it by 
a patent. Drs. Jackson and Morton at that time professed themselves incredulous, 
and Mr. Wells falling sick, the discovery lay dormant for awhile. But the for- 
mer gentlemen brooded over the subject, and at length not only claimed the dis- 
covery, but sought to transmit it for their own pecuniary interest by a patent. It 
is not usual with enlightened members of the profession to “+ protect,” in this way, 
their discoveries affecting the life and death of heir fellow-men, but the propriety 
of this course becomes still more questionable, when it is understood that they ob- 
tained the discovery from a professional brother who had the generosity to make it 
known to them, and who intended to publish it to the world. After this statement 
of the case the English reviewer puts forth a new claimant for the honor of the 
discovery, in a way which reminds us of the story of the two men, who, having 
quarrelled about an oyster, applied to the law for redress. The decision of the 
legal professor, after eating the oyster himself, was in these words—* Gentlemen, 
the court awards you a shell each.” He asks, if regret has arisen in the mind of 
any in Boston that so important a discovery had not originated in his own land ; 
and says, fortunately for the peace of mind of any such, Sir Humphrey Davy 
seems really and truly to have made the discove sry. It appears that stupefuaction is 
by no means essential; that while the organ of general sense is lulled into a pro- 
found sleep, the organ of special sense, or of the intellectual function, may remain 
wide awake and be fully employed ; and while the patient may feel no pain under 

severe cutting, he may yet see, hear, taste and smell as well asever. There are 
consequences to be avoided in the use of this agent, of a serious nature ; but in the 
hands of a skilful practitioner, they are of rare occurrence, while the amount of 
suffering it prevents is incalculable. Professor Simpson, of the University of 
Edinburgh, has already applied it with great success in the practice of obstetrics, 
and expresses the opinion that it will be generally applied, even in ordinary cases, 
where the amount of actual suffering endured exceeds that arising from any surgi- 
cal operation. A proposal has been made to extend etherization to the justiciary 
courts, and a convict has recently begged to be executed under the influence of the 
letheon. The reviewer believes that hanging made easy would be inconsistent with 
justice. We believe all hanging to be so; but if it must be, in the name of bumavi- 
ty let it be made easy as possible. Ifa criminal is hung for vengeance—if that is 
the object of punishment, let it be with aggravated circumstances; but if the good 
of society be the end, we see no reason why he should not be spared the horrible 
consciousness of the last moment. In the use of ether, care is necessary as to its 
preparation and the mode of inhalation; and it is recommended to be used only 
in-the presence of skillful and scientific practitioners. If from this great discovery 
we derive the advantages that scientific men prediét, the fabled Lethe of antiquity 
will have been only a prophetic dream of what we are to realize in this age, and 
on this side the Styx.* 

The Living Ave contains an interesting article on Serfdom. copied from Cham- 
bers’ Journal, which alludes to some striking facts from history, which seem gen- 
erally to be either forgotten or kept out of “sight in the discussions which take 
place on the subject of slavery. The writer says, that there has been in all na- 
tions a tendency among a portion of the people to sink into the condition of slavery, 
or at least, into a state of personal degradation and dependence; and although 
violence has been mainly the cause, there have yet been numerous instances in 
which slavery has been voluntarily embraced. The Hebrews had no scruples in 
buying and selling strangers, and even those of their own nation. Liberty in the 


* Since writing the above, we have heard the opinions of several medical gentlemen of high 
standing in this city, and they disagree entirely with the views expressed in the article from 
which we have quoted, and consider the use of ether in surgical operations, or under any cir- 
cumstances where it can be dispensed with, as highly injarious, and as liable to produce imme- 
diate death by congestion of sume extern: ul organ, already predisposed, and the state of which 
could not possibly be foreseen. So we fear that, after all, there has as yet been found no way of 
evading the curse, and that poor humanity mast be left to groan on in the beaten track. 
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east was held by an exceedingly slight tenure, and might at any time be forfeited 
by impover rishment or any other misfortune. Marriage was a case of buying and 
selling, and this custom still prevails among the North American Indians, and most 
such nations. In ancient times, inability to pay a debt was a fruitful source of 
slavery, instances of which are recorded in the Bible. In the time of Joseph, the 
Egyptian people were reduced to the condition of serfs or slaves to the crown by a 
stroke of policy on his part. Foreseeing the dearth that is to ensue, he fills the 
royal granuries, and, as the famine increases, he sells corn to the people, until their 
money and all that they have is gone for food, when they in desperation offer 
themselves in exchange for subsistence. Joseph, doubtless foreseeing this climax, 
buys them, and removes them to the cities appointed for their reception ; and thus 
the free population of a country was reduced to the condition of serfs of the crown. 
So in Greece and Rome—the poverty of the people made them thankful to re- 
sign their liberty and become the slaves of opulent men. The serfdom of the 
middle ages hada like origin in necessity, and there was no choice between bon- 
dage and starvation for the poor man, unless he preferred the life of an outlaw and 
arobber. In 1748, on the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction, the clansmen of 
the Highlands and Isles manifested great reluctance to receive their freedom, pre- 
ferring a feudal dependence upon their chiefs. At length, when civil equality was 
established in England, and every man declared to be the proprietor of his own 
person, serfdom disappeared and mendicancy increased in proportion, and the 
state instituted a modified species of serfdom under the title of a poor-law, by 
which the pauper, although he could not be bought and sold, could yet be made to 
work compulsorily in exchange for the food and shelter to which he was driven. 
The expense incurred for the support of the poor in England amounts to six mil- 
lions of pounds annually. Inthe present year it will exceed twenty millions, and 
this independent of a vast number of charities. Thus it appears that civilization 
has been as unsuccessful in preventing pauperism as barbarism was in prevent- 
ing slavery. More than three thousand years ago, Joseph stayed the horrors 
of death by making the people of Egypt serfs; so that at this day England 
averts starvatioa from a portion of her people by making them paupers—while, 
as during the past winter, many actually starve. Notwithstanding the acknowl- 
edged advance of the middle and lower classes since the disappearance of feu- 
dalisn, still it is painfully evident that society does not rid itself of the tendency to 
pauperism and vassalage. This tendency may arise from three causes: From the 
facility with which masses of men relinquish their personal freedom for the sake 
of creative support, it would seem that there was in them a natural proneness to 
slavery. [nthe second place, feudal usages, the writer argues, have bequeathed 
to all classes a disposition to worship rank, which amounts to a blind instinct, and 
it instances the election of members of Parliament on the ground of their title ra- 
ther than their qualifications ; and the late election of Prince Albert to the office 
of Chancellor of the University of Cambridge , as conspicuous examples. Lastly, he 
comes to what we consider the true cause, though he refers to it only incide ntally. 

He says, the fact that millions of human beings, deficient neither in bodily stre sngth 
nor intellect, accumulate in a hopeless species of serfdom a burden on society, be- 
trays a woeful want of statesmanship. We doubt the existence of any natural 
tendency to slavery in the human race, though it must be confessed that this state 
has been often accepted with less resistance than appears consistent with any 
high idea of our common nature. But the nation which sinks without effort into 
a state of slavery or serfdom, cannot be considered in a natural or normal state; 
and the noblest races will thus degenerate when exposed for a series of years to a@ 
continued and systematic oppression. The disposition to worship rank is not, 

we conceive, originally either mean or grovelling, as the writer we speak of seems 
disposed to believe; itis only a perversion of the sentiment of veneration which is 
in itself an elevating and ennobling fac ulty, the legitimate office of which is to ap- 
prehend and appreciate superior natures. That this faculty has been pe rverted to 
the worship of mere rank, is in itself proof of degradation in the mind where it so 
manifests itself, and arises from the usurpations of power; from a class arrogating 
to itself a degree of superiority, and demonstrating and maintaining it by cru ishing 
as far as possible all conflicting rights and interests. The primary cause then of 
serfdom and of slavery, is not to be found in any original tendency of human na- 
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ture to a state of vassalage and degradation, but from the violence and oppres- 
sion of the strong over the weak, which, as civilization advances, assumes the form 
of settled government on one side and almost hopeless degradation on the other. 
The problem of the present day is to reconcile these conflicting elements of social 
organization ; and this may be effected in two ways—either gradually and quietly 
by the government itself, or delayed until the physical suffering of the masses, 
through famine and privation, becomes insupportable, and in revolution and violence 
they re-assert their original equality. 

The Living Age furnishes an article from a series in late numbers of Black- 
wood, on the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions. ‘The one we refer to is 
on Vampyrism, and contains some facts which it will not be inappropriate to dwell 
upon, since there have of late occurred several instances of that most frightful of 
all mistakes—burying alive. ‘The vampyr, as is well known. is a dead body, sup- 
posed to have existence in the grave, which existence it supports by leaving the 
grave at night and sucking the blood of the living ; hence it is preserved from de- 
composition. ‘T’he superstition is, that the bite of the vampyr leaves no mark, but 
becomes speedily fatal unless the bitten person protects himself by eating some of 
the earth from the grave of the vampyr and smearing himself with his blood. If 
he fail to do this. he dies, and becomes a vampyr himself. This horrible supersti- 
tion is still prevalent in the east of Europe, where, a little more than a century 
ago, it raged like a pestilence, to such a frightful extent that the authorities were 
obliged to interfere. The suspected graves were opened, and all the bodies found 
in a natural state, conformably to the usage in such cases, were ordered to have a 
stake driven through the heart. Many bodies which had been buried for several 
weeks were found entirely free from decomposjtion, and the unavoidable inference 
is, that the vital functions were only interrupted or suspended by some mysterious 
cause, and that the persons were actually not only buried alive, but murdered 
afterwards. 

The frequent occurrence of that singular phenomena—the trance—proves the 
possibility of this temporary suspension of life, which, in the case of these reputed 
vampyrs, was doubtless the result of a kind of paralysis of the nervous system, in- 
duced by the frightful belief that spread like an epidemic among them. It is es- 
timated that in France from twenty to thirty are buried alive annually ; how many 
may be thus interred in this country we have no means of knowing ; but the bare 
possibility of such a fate should lead to every precaution. Probably the only in- 
fallible sign of death is the commencement of decomposition, and until this takes 
place, it appears to us that in no case should interment be allowed. More than 
one instance has come to our own knowledge of persons being supposed to be 
dead, and who were actually coffined, but whom we afterward had the pleasure of 
meeting and becoming acquainted with in the flesh. 


Baron pE Boigne.—We deeply regret to inform our readers that, from the 
agreement entered into between this talented writer and his editors at Paris, it 
will be impossible to allow the translation of his lively impressions of this country, 
now writing, to appear here before they have been published first at Paris. This 
is a disappointment we feel more than our readers possibly can, for having been 
favored with the perusal of several chapters of this delightful Journal, we only 
know how much pleasure is thus indefinitely postponed. The success of the 
brilliant productions of the Baron de Boigne’s pen, is so confirmed that, to predict 
similar results for any thing that he may write, at any time, would be running 
small risk indeed ; but, from our tingling recollection of the few sketches of our 
society and manners, that we have glanced at, we feel no hesitation in foretelling 
a triumph for the Baron at Paris that, perhaps, he is the last person at this moment 
to imagine. We have never been more amused or instructed, than by these gra- 
phic, off-hand drawings of our social life, which, to the fidelity of the daguerreo- 
type, unites the rich coloring of a French fancy. What could be more perfect, or 
attractive, than such a picture ? and would that we could let our subscribers at 
once into a view of it. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Orators of France. By Trmon, (Viscount de Cormenin.) Translated by a 
member of the New-York Bar. From the 14th Paris edition. With an Essay 
on French Revolutionary Eloquence. By J.T. Heapury. Edited by G. H. 
Colton. Baker & Scribner, 36 Park Row, New-York. 


This work, so highly popular in France, is not without its interest here; and 
the “ portraits” of ‘Timon are drawn with a fearlessness, vigor and truth, which 
startles the mind into attention, and leaves a strong and pleasing impress upon the 
reader. The author, beginning with the constituent assembly, brings Mirabeau 
vividly before us as its representative. Danton appears to us as the Mirabeau of 
the Convention, and the extraordinary military oratory of Napoleon represents the 
eloquence of the empire. ‘Those who rose with * the Restoration,” and those who 
have grown out of the Revolution of July, pass in review before us, and well does the 
scathing sarcasm of Timon lay bare the time-serving intrigues of statesmen who 
lick the dust before the present dynasty of France. The portrait of M. Thiers 
is probably one of the best. That apostate hireling, who, ascending on the shoulders 
of the people, became the ready tool of an unprincipled despot, who, after using 
him for the basest purpose, threw him forth as a thing of no worth, shorn of the 
little influence his duplicity had acquired and his servility had destroyed. We 
make some extracts : 


““M. Thiers, taken in detail, has a large and intelligent forehead, lively eyes, a smile 
delicate aud intellectual; but in his general aspect is chubby, negligent, vulgar. He has 
in his prattle something of the merchant, in his gait something of the apprentice. His 
moral voice rends the ear. ‘The front of the Tribune reaches to his shoulder and hides 
him almost from the auditory. It must be added that no one pnts any confivence in him, 
not even he himself—especially himself! Physical disadvantages, distrust alike on the 
part of enemies and friends, he has everything against him, and yet as soon as this little 
man gets possession of the Tribune, he ensconces himself on it so at ease, he has such a 
flow of intelligence, such a flow of mind, that you allow yourselt to be carried away with 
the pleasure of hearing him. * * His speaking, I grant you, is not orative, it is chat; 
but chat at once vivid, brilliant, airy, voluble, lively, studded with snatches of history, 
with anecdotes and keen reflections; and all this loquacity unwinds its endless thread, 
now cut, now broken, then tied, then loosed, again knotted, with an incomparable dex- 
terity of language. The thought springs so quick in that head, so instantaneously, that 
you would imagive it uttered before it had been conceived. The vast lungs of a giant 
would be insufticient to expectorate the flood of words of this gifted pigmy. 

“ He is ever praying and beseeching that he be allowed to speak the truth. Ah, my 
God! do not talk so mach about your intention to speak it, but speak it.”’ 

“ M. Thiers isa demon of mind. He is full of it, L believe, to the extremities of the 
lips and even along to the tips of the nails. His organization resembles Voltaire’s— 
frail, delicate, variably impressible.” 

“He has the whims and forwardness of a child, with the pretensions to gravity of a 
philosopher.” * * * 

“ But also what affectation to talk of his probity! what cruel and detestable irony to 
vaunt his fidelity to the Revolution of July, he who has so utterly betrayed it! He, the 
admirer of the Convention, who tagged himself to the tail of a quasi-legitimist majority ! 
He, ason of the people, who yet advocated a hereditary peerage! He, the panegyrist of the 
republican Danton, who afterwards used to place himself on both knees to play with the 
king’s shoe buckles, and who made himself the intimate confidant of the delicate secrets 
ofthe wardrobe!” * * * * 


‘Tf, then, it happens that, in a monarchy, a man of low birth, but of some talent, 
has received an education more literary than moral, and that, borne on the arm of 
fortune, he has crept to the summit of power, his elevation will speedily turn his 
head. As he finds himself isolated on the heights he has gained, and knows not 
where to lean for support—having neither personal nor family consideration, being 
no longer, nor wishing to be, one of the people, and unable, whatever he may 
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wish to do, to be one of the nobility—he will place’ himself at the feet of his king, 
will clasp them, will lick them, will be at a loss to know by what contortions of 
servility, by what caresses of supplication, by what simulations of devotedness, by 
what genuflexions, by what kiss-foot cringings, to manifest the abjectness of his 
hamility and the prostration of his worship.” 

The text of Timon is admirable and his portraits truthful, terms which, we think, 
cannot be applied to the notes of the translator, whe, in alluding to American 
eloquence, speaks in the egotism of ignorance and prejudice of Mr. Benton asa 
member of the * least cultivated party.” 


C. Julti Cesaris Commentarii De Bello Gallico. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This is a beautiful volume of the classical series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and 
Zumpt. The introduction contains, in English, a sketch of the life of Julius Cesar. 
The commentaries embrace the seven books of the Gallic war, accompanied by 
notes by D. Schmitz, intended to remove such difficulties of grammatical con- 
struction, history or geography as present themselves in the text, and which few 
learners have the means at hand of correcting. ‘The edition is a very excellent 
one. 


Chemistry in its application to Agriculture and Philosophy. By Jusrus Liesie, 
M. D., Professor of Chemistry. From the fourth London edition. Revised. 
Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 


The discovery, through chemical experiment, of the conditions which render 
soil productive, causes expectations to be entertained that agriculture must here- 
after derive great assistance from chemistry. Since the appearance of the first 
edition of Mr. Liebig’s book, three years since, he has devoted himself to a rigor- 
ous and careful examination of the principles which he bad then developed, of the 
nutritive properties of plants and their application to agriculture ; and by exten- 
sive journeys through England, he has made himself atquainted with the require- 
ments of practical farming. The present edition derives the benefit from that 
diligence and research. Every one ought to be acquainted with this book; it is 
got up in a neat form. 


Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. First American, from the third 
London edition. Revised by the Author. Wiley & Putnam, New-York. 


This extraordinary and delightful book, which produced so much excitement in 
England, will command doubtless as broad an interest here. The style is most 
agreable, and the reader feels at once that he is in the presence of a comp'ete 
master of the subject and of a genius of no ordinary stamp. A master mind, un- 
shackled by precedents or conventionalities, and of peculiar boldness, shakes itself 
free from all preconceived notions, and with a pencil of great power, brings the art 
and artists under review. He is an enthusiast, whose sole object is the advance- 
ment of the art; and he follows it with great energy and ability. While he over- 
flows with admiration for all that is high or excellent in masters new or old, he is 
perfectly regardless of names, seeking truth under all circumstances. He seems 
to have less patieyce with the critics of the day than even with the most slovenly 
artists. As an instance of his style and manner of treating the subject, we take 
— preface the following comments on a review in the Atheneum, which re- 
marked : 


“ Ancient landscapists took a broader, deeper, higher view of their art ; they neglected 
eee traits, and gave only gerieral features. Thus they attained mass and force, 

armonious union and simple effect, the elements of grandeur and beauty.” 

“Tn all such criticism as this, (and I notice it only because it expresses the feelings 
into which many sensible and thoughtful minds have been fashioned by infection,) the 
answer is simple and straight-forward. It is just as impossible to generalize granite an 
slate as it is to generalize a man and acow. An animal must be either one animal or an 
other animal, or it is ng animal; and so a rock must be either one rock or another rock ; 
it cannot be a general rock, or it is no rock. If there were a creature in the fore groun 
of a picture, of which he could not decide whether it was a poney or a pig, the Atheneum 
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critic would perhaps affirm it to be a generalization of poney and pig, and consequently 

. 7 . ° . . 1 . . 1” 
a higher example of ‘ harmonious union and simple effect.’ Bat I should call it simply 
bad drawing.” 


Morceaux Choisies des Auteurs Modernes a Vusage de la Jeunesse ; with a trans- 
lation of the new and difficult words and idiomatic phrases which occur in the 
work. By F. M. Rowan. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


The great advantage of this new edition, revised and corrected by J. L. Jewett, 
editor of Ollendort’s new method of learning French, consists in the choice selec- 
tions from the best modern French authors, Sisinondi and Mignet among others, 
by which the learner becomes familiar with the present idioms. 


Charles Linn, or how to observe the Golden Rule ; with other stories. By Eminy 
Cuussuck. L. Colby & Co., 122 Nassau-street, New-York. 
This is a beautifully got up collection of moral stories, by a very popular au- 
thoress. 


Chambers’ Enclyclopedia of English Literature. Burgess & Stringer, New-York. 

This very valuable work has steadily progressed in its publication, No. 13 being 
out, and we are pleased to learn that its sale is proportioned to its high and extra- 
ordinary merits. 


Life and Religious Opinions and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon ; to- 
gether with some account of the personal history and religious opinions of 
Fenelon, Archbishopof Cambray. By Tuomas C. Uruam, Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. Harper Brothers, New- York. 
The life of Madam Guyon is full of instruction and interest. Of a purified mind 

and exalted faith, she affords an illustrious example of steadfast adherence to truth, 

under circumstances that would weaken the determination of many of the sterner 
sex. The work of Mr. Upham affords a full account of the life and labors of this 
remarkable woman. 


The Writings of George Washington ; being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages, and other Papers, official and private. By Jarep Sparks. Harper 
Brothers. 


This very valuable publication, got up in an elegant and incredibly cheap style, 
to be complete in 12 octavo volumes, continues to progress and increase in popu- 
larity. We have before alluded to its nature, being the writings of the father of 
his country, through the great struggle for nationality which he carried so success- 
fully to a close. Nothing can give the reader so clear a conception of the progress 
of events, the difficulties of the struggle, the hardships endured by the people, and 
the indomitable constancy of the chiefs of that time, as the letters of the actors 
written upon the spot in relation to them, accompanied as they are by accurate 
maps of the battles. 


Harper's New- York Class Book ; comprising outlines of the Geography and History 
of New-York ; biographical notices of eminent individuals; sketches of scenery 
and natural history ; accounts of public institutions, &c., arranged as a reading- 
ae for schools. By Wuiiutam Russet, Professor of Elocution. Harper 

rothers. 


This is a concise and comprehensive history of the men and things in the state 
of New-York, embracing the constitution of 1846, and as such, well arranged and 
adapted for the instruction of youth in schools. 


The Boy’s Summer Book ; Descriptive of the Season, Scenery, Rural Life and 
Country Amusement. By Tuomas Mitter, author of Beauties of the Country, 
With 36 illustrations. Harper Brothers. 


At this season of the year, when so many seek the amusements of the country, 


this is a most seasonable and welcome little publication, beautifully ornamented 
with engravings. 
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Picciola, the Prisoner of Fenestrella ; or Captivity Captive. By X. B. Sarnring, 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This is a very beautifully illustrated edition of the popular tale of Saintine. 


The Horse and his Rider; or Sketches and Anecdotes of the Noble Quadruped 
and of Equestrian Nations. By Rotia Sprinerienp. Wiley & Putnam, 
Broadway. 

This is a very entertaining as well as useful publication, treating of the domesti- 
cation and qualities of the noble animal, interspersed with a fund of anecdotes 
illustrative of his sagacity, fidelity and various qualities, in all nations, barbarian 
and civilized. 


Men, Women and Books ; A selection of Sketches, Essays and Critical Memoirs, 
from his unpublished prose writings. By Leigh Hunr. Harper Brothers. 
These two very agreeable volumes, the author tells us, were, the greater part, 

collected from the different reviews and magazines where they first appeared, and 

are ccompanied with a portrait corresponding to that time, and of course present 
the author many. years younger than at present. The announcement of the 
book, as got up by the Messrs. Harpers, is sufficient to attract attention to it. 


The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By Joun Everyn, Esq., of Woolton. Now first 
published, and edited by Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. Appleton & Co., 
New-York. 


This volume is the memoir of one of the noble dames of England, and one who 
enjoyed the singular distinction of living at the profligate Court of Charles LI. with- 
out blemish on her fair name, or taint on the spotless purity of her life. It is in 
the quaint style of the old author. 


Russell ; a Tale of the Reign of Charles II. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Harper 
Brothers. 
This is a cheap edition, from the popular and prolific pen of Mr. James, whose 
works are appreciated by the public. 


Henri Quatre; or the Days of the League. Second edition. Harper Brothers. 


The reign of Catherine de Meditis furnishes enough material on which to build 
many an exciting story, and the present volumes are an instance of their skilful 
use. 


Louis the Fourteenth ; or the Court of France in the 17th Century. By Miss 
Parpor. Beautifully illustrated by many engravings. Harper Brothers. 
There is no more interesting and stirring portion in the history of France than 

that during the reign of Louis XIV ., under whose able navy France reached the 

zenith of its glory, to be succeeded by the most disgraceful scenes that ever dis- 
graced a nation; and the history of the then times is in these new volumes pre- 
sented in a very attractive guise. 


The Desperadoes of the South- West. 


A work of thrilling adventure, recounting, in a graphic and readable style, scenes 
of murder and lynching. We feel confident that the work will be read with great 
avidity and interest by all who have been blessed to have their lot cast in the more 
civilized portions of our country. Published by Burgess, Stringer & Co. Price 
15 cents. - 











